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IN THE 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES OF NEW ENGLAND. 


THE foundations of Boston, the 
metropolis of New England, were 
laid by the pilgrim fathers, with 
the fond hope of rearing a social 
fabric, in which liberty should find 
a permanent abode, and of or- 
ganizing a church polity, by which 
truth and holiness should be se- 
cured to. their newly-formed 
churches. The plan of ecclesias- 
tical government they adopted for 
the New England churches was 
that which takes a middle course 
between Brownism and Presby- 
terianism, and which has been 
known in England and America 
for two centuries, by the name of 
Congregationalism. 

The churches organized upon 
that model were, for a long period, 
distinguished by a stedfast at- 
tachment to what are termed or- 
thodox opinions, and by their holy 
consistency gladdened their bre- 
thren in Old England, and diffused 
the light of Christianity in that 
wilderness which they called New 
England. 

To a painful extent “ the gold 
has become dim, and the fine gold 
changed.” By recent returns, it 
appears that in the state of Massa- 
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chusetts alone, of which Boston ig 
the capital, there are 406 Congre- 
gational Churches, 350 of which 
are Orthodox, and the remaining 
56 Unitarian. The total number 
of Unitarian congregations in the 
United States is, at the highestcom- 
putation,—that is, their own,—190. 
To witness the defection of one- 
fourth of our churches in that State, 
from the truth which their fathers 
defended with affectionate devot- 
edness, is a melancholy sight, and 
demands, at the hands of all Con- 
gregational Churches, a calm in- 
quiry into the causes which have 
terminated in so afflictive a result. 

Captain Basil Hall appears to 
have thought that ‘* the democracy 
of religion,” which characterizes 
the Churches of New England, 
may account for their adoption of 
what he calls ‘“‘ the doctrines of 
this liberal Christianity.” Now it 
is a fact well worthy of remark, 
that the Congregational Churches 
of Great Britain, which act upon 
what the Captain would regard 
‘“‘ the democratic principle,” have 
been preserved, without a single 
exception, from the Unitarian here- 
sy, while those age which 
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are less popular in their govern- 
ment have become more heretical. 

«* Had not this writer,” says 
Mr. Josiah Conder, ‘* been biassed 
by the determination to make de- 
mocracy answerable for every 
thing he disliked in the United 
States, he would not, perhaps, 
have overlooked the fact, that 
Socinianism is not, never has been, 
and neve can be, either in Ame- 
rica or in Europe, the religion of 
the people. Modern Unitarianism 
has fixed its strongest hold in the 
Swiss cantons, under a form of 
government the most purely aris- 
tocratical perhaps in the world; 
and long before the contagion had 
spread across the Atlantic, it had 
infected the Presbyterian churches 
of Geneva, France, Germany, and 
England. It has always com- 
menced, not with the people but 
the pastors; and its natural history 
marks it as the hybrid production 
of Deism and nominal Chris- 
tianity.”* With these acknow- 
ledged facts before us, and with 
nearly two thousand Congrega- 
tional churches, maintaining all the 
great doctrines which our fore- 
fathers proclaimed, it does become 
an interesting and anxious ques- 
fion, how a fourth part of the 
churches of Massachusetts have 
apostatized from the truth, and 
have been led to deny the Lord 
that bought them. 

Our American brethren have 

rovided abundant materials to 
Hlustrate this subject, from which 
we shall liberally extract such 
statements as may give our readers 
a correct practical view of the 
whole question. 

A short historical sketch of the 
introduction and progress of Uni- 





* Vide“ United States of America and 
Canada,” — the 23d, 24th, and 
25th volumes of the Modern Traveller, a 
work that should have a place in every 
family library. 


tarianism in New England will be 
necessary to connect, in the mind 
of our readers, the subsequent 
parts of this paper, and we cannot 
supply this better than in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Hodgson, whose 
letters have been regarded by 
Americans themselves as amongst 
the most intelligent and impartial 
that have been written by English 
tourists in their country. 

“From all I cam learn, it ap- 
pears that Unitarian opinions have 
been entertained in New England 
for fifty years at least, and perhaps 
much longer. Generally speak- 
ing, however, they were not very 
openly avowed till much more 
recently; some of those who 
held them concealing their senti- 
ments, because they were un- 
popular— others because they felt 
indifferent about them—and others, 
more reflecting and _philosophi- 
cal, because they conceived that 
their extension would be most 
effectually promoted at that par- 
ticular time by reserve and cau- 
tion. The first Unitarian congre- 
gation formed in America was 
established in the King’s Chapel 
soon after the revolution. This 
was the chapel in which the go- 
vernor worshipped ; but, becoming 
ames property, the majority 

aving changed their sentiments, 
expunged from the church prayers 
all allusion to Trinitarian doc- 
trines, and openly renounced the 
borne the minority of course 
retired. In 1792, a Unitarian 
congregation was formed at Port- 
Jand, in the district of Maine, and 
another at Saco, a small town 
twenty miles farther to the south. 
Both these congregations soon 
expired, but another has been 
since established at Portland. 

“As Unitarian sentiments be- 
came more general, they were gra- 
dually avowed with less reserve; 
yet the pulpits of many ministers 
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who were supposed to have im- 
bibed them, gave no evidence of 
the fact, except that of omissions. 
This at length brought upon them 
the charge of insincerity from their 
more orthodox brethren. The im- 
putation was repelled with warmth, 
and the public were left in great 
doubt as to the precise sentiments 
of many of their pastors. Dr. 
Morse, who had been the most 
prominent of those who publicly 
manifested their regret at the de- 
fection of their brethren from the 
common faith, was accused of 
misrepresentation; and the most 
candid felt it almost impossible to 
arrive at the real state of things. 
At this time, Dr. Morse happened 
to meet with Mr. Belsham’s Life 
of Lindsey, in which he found his 
own representations borne out by 
letters and documents transmitted 
from Boston by the Unitarians 
themselves, These he strung to- 
gether in the form of a pam- 
phlet, under the title of « Ameri- 
can Unitarianism.’ This pam- 
phlet was eagerly read, and pro- 
duced a great sensation. It dis- 
closed the actual state of things, 
brought the question to an issue, 
and ranged in opposite ranks 
those advocates of conflicting sen- 
timents who had hitherto been 
confusedly intermingled.” * 

This marked division has been 
shown in various ways. Till 
within about the last fifteen years, 
ministerial intercourse and Chris- 
tian fellowship were maintained 
amongst the Congregational pas- 
tors and churches, because none 
of them were then known to be 
Unitarian. Since that period the 


decidedly orthodox have withheld 
from all exchange of ministerial 
service, and the line of demarca- 
tion has been 


more distinctly 
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drawn with every succeeding 
year. 
Thus in the Convention of 


Congregational Ministers in Mas- 
sachusetts, which meets annually 
to hear a sermon and distribute 
charitable funds, the Unitarians, 
with their accustomed modesty, 
managed for thirty years to have 
the standing officers of the Conven- 
tion of their own party, though their 
numerical strength, could all the 
members have been present, was 
only as one to three. In 1820, 
however, the orthodox body made 
a stand, and succeeded in appoint- 
ing Dr. Codman to be their scribe, 
and that estimable minister has 
since that period been annually 
chosen, If the evangelical party 
felt a difficulty in any longer per- 
mitting Unitarian ministers to 
hold offices in their Conventions, 
they were likely to feel yet more 
strongly the impropriety of per- 
mitting a Unitarian preacher to 
alternate with their orthodox mem- 
bers in the annual sermon, for as 
the preacher was chosen by the 
vote of the body, it became a 
very serious question whether they 
should be accessary in any sense 
to the choice of one to preach to 
the assembled clergy of Massa- 
chusetts, who, they had too much 
reason to fear, would not preach 
the.gospel of the New Testament. 
In 1827, therefore, this question 
was settled by a vote of the Con- 
vention, and from that time to the 
present no Unitarian preacher has 
been appointed to address it.* 

To complete this brief historical 
sketch, it is only necessary to add, 
that God has signally honoured 
the uncompromising conduct of 
the orthodox ministers, the spirit 
of the pilgrim fathers animates 
many of their sons, and Unita- 








* Hodgson’s Letters from North Ame- 
rica, Vol. II. pages 237, 244. 






* Vide Spirit of the Pilgrims, Vol. III. 
pp. 248—255. 
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rianism has now to struggle for 
her existence in that very city 
where, twenty years ago, she sat 
enthroned without one to dispute 
her usurped power, or to contro- 
vert her lying oracles. 

. It will now be necessary to in- 
quire into the causes of the defec- 
tion of so many Congregational 
churches from the faith of their 
forefathers, which may be divided 
into two classes, the primary and 
the secondary causes. 

The former consist of— 

Their virtual abandonment of 
some distinctive principles of Con- 
gregational Church polity. 

1.—Respecting the character of 
church members. 

The declaration ofthe Savoy con- 
ference, (1658), describes the mem- 
bers of Congregational churches, 
*¢ To be saints by calling, visibly 
manifesting and evincing, (in and 
by their profession and walking) 
their obedience unto that calling 
of Christ, and known to each 
other by their confession of the 
faith wrought in them by the power 
of God, declared by themselves or 
otherwise manifested.” 

This British definition of Con- 
gregational church members had 
been anticipated by the trans-at- 
lantic brethren—for the Synod, of 
Cambridge, New England, formed 
of the elders and messengers of 
the churches in 1648, declared in 
its platform of discipline, that a 
Congregational! church consists of 
a company of “ saints by calling, 
that is, such as understand the 
principles of religion, and together 
with their profession of repentance 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
walk in blameless obedience to 
his commands.”* 

The Rev. Mr. Stoddard, the 
grandfather and predecessor of 





* Vide Neale’s New England, Vol. II. 


Jonathan Edwards, at Northamp- 
ton, adopted a contrary opinion, 
‘** that unconverted persons, consi- 
dered as such, had a right in the 
sight of God, or by his appoint- 
ment, to the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper; that therefore it was their 
duty to come to that ordinance, 
though they know they had no 
true goodness or gospel holiness.” 
This monstrous notion at first na- 
turally excited much opposition, 
as contrary to the principles and 
practice of almost all the Congre- 
gational churches of both countries, 
and Dr. Increase Mather, of Bos- 
ton, publicly controverted the sub- 
ject with him, Mr. Stoddard’s in- 
fluence was, however, sufficient to 
induce the church at Northamp- 
ton to act upon it, and by their 
example it gradually spread 
throughout New England. 

The tendency of this melancholy 
concession may be illustrated in the 
history ofthe church at Northamp- 
ton itself: Mr. Stoddard sowed the 
seed, but poor Jonathan Edwards 
reaped a bitter harvest, for he was 
involved by itin publiccontroversy 
and finally removed from that be- 
loved and distinguished sphere of 
his usefulness. Dr. Hopkins in- 
forms us, that Mr. Edwards found 
thatsome ‘‘ young people, members 
of the church, had books in their 
possession which they employed 
to promote lascivious and obscene 
discourse amongst them, and that 
they had been heard by many to 
talk obscenely.” This matter was 
brought before the church, but 
when it was found that it affected 
almost all the considerable fami- 
lies in the town, there was not holy 
zeal enough in the community 
to exercise discipline on the offen- 
ders, and when Mr. Edwards was 
led to examine, and by the press 
to expose this great error, the par- 
ties gave themselves no rest until 
they had removed him from his 
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office amongst them. Now if the 
Jatitudinarian views of Mr. Stod- 
dard had generally introduced un- 
converted persons into the fellow- 
ship of the New England churches, 
so that they had not principle 
enough to administer discipline in 
cases like that just cited, it must 
be obvious that there was little 
chance that errors, which were in- 
troduced with subtlety, and sanc- 
tioned by splendid names, would 
meet from individuals, who had no 
experimental knowledge of the 
truth in their own hearts, that 
prompt detection and zealous resis- 
tance which their enormity de- 
manded. 

2. Respecting the election of Pas- 
tors. 

The pilgrim fathers were anxious 
to provide for the religious instruc- 
tion of the people, and therefore 
enacted, that there should be a 
minister in every town, that the 
church should choose him as their 
pastor, and that if the majority of 
inhabitants approved the choice, 
he was to be maintained by the 
town; but if they would not ac- 
cept the minister which the church 
had chosen, the elders or messen. 
gers of five neighbouring churches 
were to be called in, and if they 
approved of him, his election was 
confirmed, and he was to be 
maintained as the town minister.* 
This gave the choice to the church, 
with whom amongst consistent 
congregationalists, the townsmen or 
conregation concurring therein, it 
will always rest. Laws or usages 
unfavourable to the elective power 
of the churches, have, however, been 
subsequently introduced, which 
have become the subject of judicial 
appeal and decision. ‘‘ At a town 
called Dedham, the church having 
elected an orthodox minister, the 
parish elected a Unitarian, to 
which the church not submitting, 
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the parish carried the matter before 
the supreme court, and the judge 
determined, not only that the elec- 
tion of the parish should stand 
against that of the church, but that 
all the property of the church 
should likewise be at the disposal 
of the parish, equally irrespective 
of the will of that body. Enormous 
injustice, truly, and flagrant law! 
but a fit employment for Unitarian 
artifice, and a fit recompense for 
Congregational inconsistency !”* 

Unitarianism is too well known 
to be opposed to all serious reli- 
gion, not to secure the suffrages 
of the worldly, the sceptical, and 
the indifferent, aud thus the churches, 
by admitting the inhabitants to 
share the franchise with them, are 
often driven out from the places in 
which their forefathers worship- 
ped, and yield the building and its 
revenues to a more liberal system ! 

Thus it is obvious that two great 
principles of Congregational church 
government have been virtually 
abandoned, the assured piety of 
those admitted to fellowship, and 
the exclusive right of the church 
to elect its own pastors, and this 
abandonment has been the primary 
cause of the success of the Unita- 
rian heresy amongst them. 

Amongst the secondary causes of 
this melancholy defection, we can- 
not but mark, 

1. The neglect of Examination 
before Ordination.—Nothing can 
surely be more reasonable in itself 
than that candidates for the sacred 
office should be examined as to 
their fitness for the great work on 
which they propose to enter. The 
fathers of New England were ex- 
ceedingly strict with respect to 
those whom they ordained, examin- 
ing them not only in doctrinal 
points of theology, with respect to 
cases of conscience, and their abi- 
lity to defend Christianity and its 





* Neale’s Abridgement of the Laws of 
New England, page 698, 


* Hinton’s United States, Vol. II. page 
668. 
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doctrines, but with respect to their 
own personal and heart religion. 
Zeal for what are called the rights 
of conscience and religious free- 
dom, caused these ancient exami- 
nations, however, to be neglected 
and denounced. Had they been 
maintained, Unitarian candidates 
would have been detected and re- 
fused, but through this false libe- 
rality they crept in unawares.* 

2. Contempt for experimental 
Piety.—God was pleased to bless 
New England with a glorious re- 
vival of religion from 1734 to 
1744, under the ministry of Messrs. 
J. Edwards, G. Whitfield, and G. 
Tennant. This was greatly opposed, 
by some from honest but prejudiced 
views, but by many from concealed 
hatred of the doctrines of the Cross. 
The controversy this occasioned 
was mischievous. Many of the 
advocates of revival were driven to 
harsh and exceptionable measures, 
and to the indulgence of an un- 
christian temper and course of con- 
duct, while their opponents became 
more indifferent to essential doc- 
trines, and settled down into cold 
and formal methods of preaching. 
They dealt in general and ex- 
ternal morality, rather than in the 
doctrines of human depravity and 
the necessity of regeneration by 
the influence of the Spirit of God. 

Thus the superficial examina- 
tions of candidates, and a dread 
of any thing that savoured of en- 
thusiasm introduced into the pul- 
pits, moral, amiable, pleasant, and 
in the main serious men, but such 
as appeared to know little of heart- 
religion. A way was therefore 
openeded for the introduction of al- 
most any error. It is very hard 
for an unconverted minister to 
preach orthodox opinions with ac- 
ceptance. He may in speculation 
or theory, but not in heart; and it 





* Spirit of the Pilgrims, Vol. II. p 295. 


will be very difficult to preach the 
truth faithfully to the hearts and 
consciences of men.* 

3. a to Religious Senti- 
ment.—The favourite maxim of the 
latitudinatian party is, ‘* no matter 
what a man believes, sincerity is 
all we have a right to demand.” 
Thus many professed to care little 
or nothing about doctrines, being 
persuaded that 


** He can’t be wrong whose life is in the 
right.” 


In 1809, a minister of Boston, ad- 
dressing the people of his future 
charge on the day of his ordination, 
said, ‘* You will expect from me 
no detail of my speculative opi- 
nions, They are really of too little 
consequence to be brought forward 
at a period so interesting as the 
present. You know that [ am a 
Christian. I have preached to you 
and shall continue to preach to 
you, Jesus Christ and his Gospel.”+ 
Strange indeed “ that the religious 
sentiments of a minister should have 
been deemed of too little conse. 
quence to be even named at his 
ordination!” Such a state of opi- 
nion necessarily prepared the way 
for any heresy that might obtain 
the patronage of the most influen- 
tial members of the community. 

4. The effects of political Conflict. 
—The war of the American revo- 
lution, during eighteen years, formed 
a period of high political excitement, 
interest, and peril; all other con. 
cerns seemed to be merged in those 
of the nation. No class of citizens 
displayed greater interest in the 
question than the clergy. By their 
prayers, their sermons, their con- 
versation, their influence, and 
example, they endeavoured to 
sustain the courage of their fellow. 
citizens, and secure the deliverance 
of their bleeding country. This 





* New York Observer, No. 462. 
t Spirit of thePilgrims, Vol. II. p. 925. 
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course of procedure was regarded 
at the time as necessary, and in 
many points of view it was highly 
commendable; and yet it could 
not but have withdrawn the minds 
of the ministers, and through them of 
the people, from the great concerns 
of religion and the soul. In such a 
state of things, the tone of religious 
sentiment and feeling must neces- 
sarily be relaxed, and the cause of 
Christ neglected.* 

The clergy must have been 
brought, by political sympathies, 
into frequent and close intercourse 
with such men as Paine, Jefferson, 
Franklin, and their sceptical 
French allies; and ‘‘ as the per- 
sonal influence of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and Gibbon mainly contri- 
buted to produce that secret de- 
fection from the faith avowed in 
the public symbols of the church at 
Geneva, which at length proclaimed 
itself from the pulpits of the city 
of Calvin,”+ so these doubtful and 
dangerous associations tended to 
further that spirit of religious 
apathy and positive worldliness 
which is the best preparation for 
the reception of the Unitarian 
system. 

This article cannot better close 
than in the language of a writer 
in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, to 
whom we have been much in- 
debted for many of the preceding 
remarks. 

«*In the first place, let the 
Churches not be deluded by that 
sweet word charity--which, as com- 
monly used, imports no charity at 
all. The charity (ayarn) spoken of 
by the Apostle (1 Cor. xiii.) is in- 
deed the first and the greatest of the 
Christian virtues. It is a supreme 
love to God, which cannot bear 
to see him dishonoured ; and a 
strong impartial love to men, which 





* Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. II. p. 178. 
+ Conder’s Modern Traveller. 
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cannot see them wandering in 
darkness and error, without an 
effort to reclaim them. The 
apostle exemplified this charity, 
when he affirmed, ‘ Though we, 
or an angel from heaven, preach 
any other Gospel unto you, than 
that which we have preached unto 
you, let him be accursed;’ and 
the heart of the Saviour overflowed 
with it, when he said to the false 
retenders to religion by whom 
e was surrounded, ‘ Ye serpents, 
ye generation of vipers, how can 
ye escape the damnation of hell ?’ 
The charity now so much extolled 
would never have led to a decla- 
ration like this, as the very essence 
of it consists in believing, with or 
without evidence, or even against 
evidence, as the case may be, 
that people are as good as they 
pretend, and that the Christian 
name and privileges are to be 
extended to all alike, who think 
they deserve them. The praises 
of this spurious charity have been 
sounded among us, for the last 
fifty years, on every note of the 
octave, and the strain has contri- 
buted not a little to usher in that 
lamented defection, over which 
our churches have been called to 
mourn. We ought not to be 
again deluded by the same idle 
song. We ought to look beyond 
the mere sound of words, and 
while we cultivate the charity re- 
commended in the Gospel, should 
renounce all fellowship with this 
false pretender. 

«* Let not the churches be cheat- 
ed or frightened out of their con- 
Sessions of faith. It was a stale 
artifice of those who prepared the 
way for another Gospel among 
us, to deny and denounce con- 
fessions of faith, Creeds have 
long been a subject of popular 
declamation, as being useless, and 
of bad influence; as inconsistent 
with the first principles of Pro- 
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testantism—the sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture. But all who understand the 
subject. know, that this is mere 
declamation. Our creeds are not 
regarded as the foundation of our 
faith, but only the expression of it. 
Our churches have never substi- 
tuted their creeds in place of the 
Scriptures, but have used them 
to set forth what they considered 
the sense of Scripture. The suf- 
ficiency of Scripture, in distinction 
from the decretals of an alleged 
infallible church, is indeed a first 
principle of Protestantism, and 
was so undetstood by the early 
Protestants; but did not these 
same Protestants have their con- 
fessions of faith? The famous 
confession of Augsburg, prepared 
by the joint labours of Luther and 
Melancthon, was drawn up the 
very same year (152) in which 
the memorable protest was en- 
tered, which gave to the united 
dissenters from Rome the appella- 
tion of Protestants. What absur- 
dity to pretend, that Christians 
may not study the Scriptures for 
themselves, gather their opinions 
from them, express them one to 
another, reduce them to writing, 
and thus form a creed, and asso- 
ciate on the basis of it, without 
incurring the charge of under- 
valuing and superseding the use 
of Scripture. 

**Our churches should feel the 
importance of a faithful examina- 
tion of those who are to be re- 
ceived as members. It was a de- 
parture from the rule of Scripture, 
and from the original usage of 
the New England churches in 
regard to this point, which led the 
way to most of the evils we have 
suffered, We hear much, in these 
days, of the sin of hedging up 
the door of the church, and pre- 
venting worthy persons from - 

roaching the sacramental table. 
ut two things relating to this 


subject all experience has shown 
to be true: the first is, that the 
wider you open the door of the 
church, the fewer will be disposed 
to enter. The more you attempt 
to lower the claims of religion 
to meet the views and wishes of 
the ungodly, the more you expose 
it to their contempt. And the 
second is, that the admission 
of unregenerate persons to the 
churches (and we would exclude 
no others) is not only an injury 
to themselves, and to the par- 
ticular churches with which they 
are connected, but exposes the 
cause of religion generally to al- 
most inevitable contamination. 

** Let those who have the charge 
of introducing young men into the 
holy ministry, be strict and faith. 
ful in the examination of persons 
who are looking forward to this 
po yee work. No greater 
evil can light upon any church, 
than the curse of an unconverted, 
unfaithful ministry. Ministers of 
this description may be moral 
men, and they may retain a no- 
minal orthodoxy, so long as or- 
thodoxy is popular and prevails. 
They may es men of study, of 
science, of learning, of enterprise, 
and may be useful in a variety of 
ways. But it is certain they will 
have no heart for their appropriate 
work. Their prayers cannot be 
fervent and prevalent. They will 
not know how to enlighten those 
who sit in darkness, or to awaken 
the stupid, or direct inquiring 
souls, or edify and comfort the 
people of God. And their hearts 
not being established by grace, 
they will be easily blown about 
by every wind of doctrine. They 
will be ready to listen to every 
‘lying — spirit, every seducing 
error, which is calculated to flatter 
the pride of man, and represent 
the way-of salvation easy. They 
will be forward to abandon those 
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principles and, usages, intended 
for the security and advancement 
of true piety in the church. I 
would be far from sitting in judg- 
ment on individuals of a former 
generation; and yet it cannot be 
doubted, that it was chiefly through 
the influence of lukewarm and un- 
converted ministers, that Unita- 
rianism was introduced and planted 
among us. 

‘The churches should be on 
their guard against indifference to 
religious truth, and against even 
small departures from the essential 

rinciples of the Gospel. Indif- 
estos to truth was strongly in- 
culcated in Massachusetts, long 
before there were any professed 
departures from the great truths 
of the Gospel. Thousands of 
times the false maxim was re- 
peated, ‘ It is of little consequence 
what one believes, if his life is but 
good,’ before any would acknow- 
ledge that their belief was different 
from that of their fathers. I would 
by no means inculcate a prying, 
vexatious jealousy among Chris- 
tians, as to the religious sentiments 
of their brethren. Difference of 
opinion in circumstantial points, 
and difference of explanation in 
matters more essential, should not 
be suffered to sunder the bonds of 
fellowship among those who agree 
in holding the head. Still it should 
be remembered, that the church 
has usually been corrupted by 
seemingly small departures at first. 
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The abettors of incipient her 
have always insisted, that the 
difference between them and their 
brethren was small, that their 
points of agreement were nume- 
rous, and that mutual forbearance 
ought to be exercised. In this 
way, the promoters of Unitarianism 
long declaimed, and it was by 
such means, in part, that they 
succeeded. The churches should 
learn wisdom by what they have 
suffered, and be watchful in fu- 
ture. ‘Surely in vain the net is 
spread in the sight of any bird,’ 
**1 only add, what the whole 
discussion is intended to impress, 
the great importance of an increase 
of enlightened and fervent piety in 
the churches. This, it should be 
kept in mind, is the principal end 
for which churches were established, 
and means ordained. Truth is of 
little importance, except as it tends 
to promote godliness; and error 
should be feared and shunned, 
chiefly, as it corrupts the heart, and 
destroys the soul. And as truth 
is the proper nutriment of piety, so 
intelligent and ardent piety is the 
grand safeguard of truth. Let the 
churches become and continue fer- 
vent in love, instant in prayer, 
faithful in discipline, and diligent 
in every good word and work; and 
their faith will never be corrupted. 
The great Head of the church will 
walk among them to protect andbless 
them, and their candlestick will 
never be removed out of its place.” 





ON THE BEING OF A GOD. 


Ir there be a presiding power who 
made, and still sustains all things, 
many important corollaries follow 
the admission of thistruth. It will 
not be denied that the great Au- 
thor of the Universe, when his 
existence is granted, should be 
both obeyed and adored, A thou- 
N.S. No. 91, 


sand conclusive argumeuts have 
been adduced in support of this 
legitimate foundation of all reli- 
ion, but none have surpassed in 
importance the brief aflirmatory 
one, that, ‘* Design implies a De- 
signer.” 


Paley, in his Natural bey 
, 3 MJ ; 
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has happily illustrated this argu- 
ment from mechanical and anato- 
mical facts, in conjunction with nu- 
merous authors, who have preceded 
him in vindicating the honours of 
Deity; and a humbler advocate 
may still remark, that, without 
detracting from other reasonings, 
Creation appeals with the most 
conclusive effect to the human 
heart. 

From the diminutive flower, to 
the sun in the firmament; from the 
minutest insect, to the mountain- 
ous whale, all is order and har- 
mony on a stupendous scale, with 
so manifest an adaptation of means 
to ends, that it might seem to re- 
quire alone, the exercise of the 
ordinary faculties of man, what- 
ever else were denied, to admit A 
Gop, which stands on a pinnacle 
amid all the other inferences of the 
understanding. And yet there are 
those to whom the voice of nature 
speaks in vain, and who can look on 

e whole machinery of creation, its 
complicated laws and operations, 
without emotion! Silent e 
bears no conviction to their mind. 
They behold innumerable objects, 
that, if seen for the first time, 
would excite reflections which 
must necessarily surprise and con- 
duct the inquiring spirit, with un- 
erring certainty, to their Great Au- 
thor ; but because the eye often 
rests upon them, the charm is burst, 
and the reasoning faculty, so acute 
in detecting subordinate truths, 
here becomes despoiled aad pros- 
trate. The whole range of created 
objects, with all their mysterious 
effects and combinations, produces 
less wonder in the generality of 
men, than the contemplation of 
some frivolous narrative or trifling 
work of art. Is not the light is- 
suing in so copious a flood, from 
all visible objects, opposed from 
that never-to-be-forgotten solution 
of our Lord—* Light is come into 
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the world, byt men choose dark- 
ness rather than light, because 
their deeds are evil.” 

To pursue this fair analogical 
reasoning, — when an individual, 
by curious machinery, succeeds in 
producing mew and valuable re. 
sults, however short of perfection, 
this one effort excites universal ad- 
miration. We trace the hidden 
springs and happy adjustments, 
with increasing astonishment, and 
adduce the achievement as a tri- 
umphant exhibition of the re- 
sources of human ingenuity. But 
minds thus excited lose all their 

erceptive energies, when they 
ook on objects unspeakably more 
wonderful. 

By what secret influence is it, 
that the blade of grass ascends 
from the clods of the valley? that 
flowers innumerable spring from 
the same source, and these con- 
tradistinguished by form, colour, 
and qualities; not uncertain, not 
fluctuating, but permanent in all 
their characteristic differences, 
while perfection is stamped on each ? 
What other than a supervened con- 
nexion is there between the earth on 
which we tread, and the delecta- 
ble fruits that marvellously proceed 
from it? Nor has the Almighty 
given to man a stinted number 
of vegetables, fruits, and flowers, 
to make the most of them for his 
wants and conveniences, but there 
is a superabundance of each, and 
of infinite diversity, manifested 
in every new clime, and _ illus- 
trative of his power, which is as il- 
limitable as his goodness. | What 
occasions every vegetable and 
animal to preserve its individual 
character? Why do all the 
branches of every separate tree 
exhibit an exact conformity? Why 
do the limbs of animals, as well as 
all that lives, progressively ex- 
pand from infancy to age, in exact 
symmetry, each retaining its dis-~ 
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tinctive superficies -and interior 
conformation? Why do the in- 
stincts of fishes, birds, and beasts, 
with all their complexities, before 
they are for ever arrested, advance 
to that precise point of approxi- 
mationto reason which best secures 
their being, and their happiness ? 

And when the attention is di- 
rected to the insect world, astonish- 
ment overwhelms the mind. We 
have no right to believe thata single 
species of these minute and exqui- 
sitely formed creatures, has become 
extinct from their first creation, 
although they are encompassed by 
numerous and mortal foes, all bent 
on their extermination, and with- 
out, for the most part, either modes 
ofescape or capacities of resistance. 
And when the multitude of their 
physical wants is considered, with 
the food which is peculiar to each, 
alike as to the quantity furnished, 
the season of its production, and 
the process for obtaining it, so 
imperatively demanded by their 
necessities, the spirit is bewildered 
in the contemplation, till it is 
relieved by remembering Him 
«* Who openeth his hand, and sa- 
tisfieth the desire of every living 
thing.” yap Merten we are 
encompassed by an infinitude of 
miracles! Every thing in us, and 
around us, isa miracle! Effects 
are visible, but their true causes 
are shrouded with an impenetrable 
veil by nature, (or rather God - 
nature) carrying on a oe yee 
unfolding sadeasot wonders, whic 
arrest not the attention of giddy 
mortals, from the v circum. 
stance of their magnitude and uni- 
versality ! 

Although the admission of a 
Supreme Being may awhile be re- 
sisted by some unhappily-eonsti- 
tuted minds, yet, surrounded by 
so much contravening evidence (if 
sober reflection be not resisted with 
disastrous pertinacity) in the most 
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impenitent hearts, secret misgivings 
must often arise. Nor can they 
wholly silence, however strenuous 
their efforts, the importunate voice, 
like a spiritual attendant, that will, 
in moments of forced reflection, in- 
ject into their minds, the startling 
thought,—‘‘ What if there be a 
God; and he my foe! What if 
the hopes and arguments I have 
so long cheriehied, should desert 
me at the last, and the truths I 
have despised, flash, at death, con- 
viction on my awakened spirit !” 

To rob the soul of its treasure, 
the sweet solace that gives a zest 
to the joys of life, a8 moderates 
its sorrows; even the assurance 
that the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth; to deem our choicest 
friend an intruder, is to become a 
voluntary exile from happier re- 
gions, and to sit down, a solitary 
being, beneath the canopy of hea- 
ven, and amid the fragments of a 
broken world, exulting in the spec- 
tacle of universal chaos. 

These gloomy apprehensions 
must often find access to the minds 
of unbelievers, (unless abandoned 
to reckless obduracy,) for who can 
eternally do violence to his better 
feelings? Who even can behold the 
rivers of every land, with their 
perpetual ramifications; or who 
contemplate the flux and reflux of 
the sea, on which depends the exis- 
tence of all that lives; or who, 
possessing the faculties of man, 
survey the sun in the firmament, 


-and the starry heavens, without 


an awful recognition of Deity? 
To admit design, and yet deny a 
Designer, is not more visionary, 
or atvariance with the established 
maxims of sense, than to ascribe, 
with Epicurus, all that is won- 
derful in the heavens above, and 
on the earth beneath, to “ the 
fortuitous combination of atoms !” 
(The credulity of infidels has no 
parallel!) To extend these views 
3F2 
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still further, who can meditate, 
without astonishment, on man’s 
almost illimitable endowments; as 
to his mental character, generally, 
but especially in reference to those 
mighty Spirits, on whom our gaze 
is concentrated, and who exhibit 
the possible heights to which the 
human intellects may attain. 

The thought is here forced on 
the attention, that, if minds en- 
compassed with so many clogs to 
obstruct their soaring, labouring 
under impediments, inseparable 
from a state of humanity, arising 
from childhood, necessary recrea- 
tions, the avocations of life, sleep, 
and often sickness, which, in their 
combined operations, leave so slen- 
der a portion of time for erecting 
the mental fabric: when, with all 
these adverse influences, we con- 
template the acquirements of a 
Newton, a Bacon, a Locke, or a 
Milton, with numerous. others, 
constituting the whole galaxy of 
genius; when we remember how 
much by these men was achieved, 
and in so confined a period, the 
conceptions of the possible, and 
even probable acquisitions of a 
future state, in a year, a century, 
an eternity, where the faculties 
will be enlarged, and all facilities 
abound ; the mind pursues its cal- 
culations, till it is wearied, and, at 
length, sinks, appalled, before the 
magnificence of the celestial vi- 
sion ! 

Was the human mind, suscep- 
tible as it is, of unlimited expan- 
sion, created, like the flower, to 
bloom and perish? Were capa- 
cities bestowed upon us, approxi- 
mating to the very angels, never 
fully to be developed? To glimmer 
but never shine? To present the 
blossom which must never ripen 
into fruit? To him, whose horizon 
is contracted by believing that this 
world “ is all of man,” how heart- 
withering is the sight of high at- 
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tainments in learning and science, 
the result of midnight toil and 
protracted exertion, so soon des- 
tined, through the brevity of life, 
to become “ like a tale that is 
told,” the proud professors, even 
the most hoary, called to resign 
their laurels, almost at the mo- 
ment they are crowned, (and per- 
haps excavating their own sarco- 
phagus, in their strenuous efforts to 
obtain this short and precarious re- 
nown!) Such exhibitions, and of 
so frequent a recurrence, would, it 
might be supposed, stimulate these 
lofty aspirants, if there do exist, in 
any portion of the universe, en- 
during fame and permanent eleva- 
tion, with inflexible perseverance, 
to grasp at them as the chief good ; 
but this honour is reserved alone 
for those who ‘ are wise unto sal- 
vation.” Yet the capabilities of 
man, with respect to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, present a 
subordinate view of his character. 
His moral features ascend to a far 
loftier eminence. He is capable 
of discerning, and, in an inferior 
degree, of comprehending the 
works of God; of yielding him the 
homage of the heart ; of uniting 
his humbler praises with the accla- 
mations of angels; and to qualify 
him for this association appears to 
be the great end of his mortal exis- 
tence. 

With capacities so lofty, and 
prospects so ennobling, who that 
indulges reflections, such as be- 
come a sentient being, can view 
without emotions of pity, allied to 
indignation, almost the whole race 
of man, poising straws, computing 
bubbles, sporting on the brink of 
a dark and immeasurable gulf, 
with realities stretched before 
them, invested with an importance 
which (comparatively) casts a veil 
of unutterable insignificance over 
all the scenes and objects that 
agitate this tumultuous world. 
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If we did not view this momen- 
tary existence as-the vestibule, 
conducting to an eternal temple, 
where that which is left imperfect 
now is destined to expand hereafter 
and assume its native dignity, in 
the absence of revealed truth, 
which warns us of our contracted 
vision, and authoritatively de- 
clares, ‘* be still, and know that I 
am God,” we might be almost 
tempted to arraign the wisdom of 
the Almighty, in conferring on 
some eiate such prodigal endow- 
ments, allowing them, as a tangent, 
just to touch this lower world, 
and then fly off—to acquire, in 
nobler spheres, that eminence 
which will extinguish all regrets 
for the little praises of men. 

In this light we regard some 
premature minds which have lat- 
terly adorned our land, encou- 
raging hopes, and authorising ex- 
pectations of a high and illustrious 
career; but the fragrant blossom 
was nipped by death, and their re- 
cord, so brief on earth, exchanged 
for perpetuity of renown in heaven, 
In the sadness of unavailing re- 
gret, the eye glances on a Kirke 
White, a Wolfe, a Herbert Knowles, 
an Urquhart, a Pollock, a Durant, 
and last of all (with a little more 
maturity )a Greenfield! Alletherial 
minds, who, to sterling piety 
superadded pre-eminent genius, 
and whose early departure from 
earth, while it excites a pang in 
survivors, lessens-our dread of 
that dismissal, which only con- 
ducts these ornaments of their race 
to our Great ApvocatTe, and 
the whole community of perfected 
spirits. 

If man be but a puppet, a 
machine with a curious mechanism, 
which is made, from some un- 
known cause, to utter sounds, and 
perform, with apparent volition, a 
few actions, that, after all, are 
mere modifications of inert matter : 
if man be merely dust, and, after a 
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few tumultuous and momentary 
vicissitudes, must return to his 
native element, the interval be- 
tween his birth and his death is 
not more brief than it is unimpor- 
tant. ‘* Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.” But, on the 
contrary, if man does possess an 
indestructible principle; if he be 
born for an existence which shall 
survive all material objects; if he 
must hereafter, as to his spiritual 
state, become the friend or enemy 
of God, and join, with ineffable 
delight, the society of the just, or, 
by wna the ‘‘ cast-away,” 
experimentally learn the doom of 
being BANISHED FROM Gop! 
then, to hazard such a state, to 
concentrate all his solicitudes on 
earth and time, while he disregards 
God and eternity, is folly so sub- 
limated and irrational, that lan- 
guage toils in vain for expressions 
of commensurate astonishment. 

Creation around, and the heart 
of man within, proclaim the reality 
of a great first cause, and he who 
made all things cannot be indif- 
ferent to the work of his own 
hand. As the wise among men, 
project their plans, and anticipate 
their ends, so the Omnipotent, in 
the plenitude of his wisdom, power, 
and goodness, must have proposed 
specific results in the formation of 
man, and the material universe; and 
his designs accident cannot con- 
found, nor the rebellious of all 
worlds frustrate. 

If this conclusion be the obvious 
dictate of reason, how consolatory 
to the Christian to know, from Re- 
velation, that the God whom he is 
permitted to call his ‘ Father,” 
does not abandon the creatures he 
has made to the fortuitous direction 
of chance. And although they 
have inexplicably wandered from 
the Fountain of Good, and have in- 
veterately renounced his dominion, 
yet he wills not the ruin they have 
sought. From man’s first apostacy, 
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the Supreme entertained thoughts 
of mercy, and has traced, with a 
sun-beam, in his holy word, a 


** high way,” by which the penitent 


may pass on to a better world, and 
thus triumph over the ruins of the 
fall. 


Bristol. JOSEPH COTTLE. 





LETTERS OF CHRISTIAN FRIENDSHIP TO A DISSENTING STUDENT. 


To the Editors,—IN the month 
of September, 1829, you did me 
the favour to insert a Memoir of 
the Rev. Samuel I.ucas. A farther 
reference to his manuscripts has 
led to a seléction of some of the 
letters written to him by the excel- 
lent ministers whose names were 
there mentioned, the Rev. James 
Davidson, and the Rev. David 
Edwards. Under an impression 
that they are adapted to useful- 
ness, they are submitted to your 
consideration. 

Respecting the worthy men al- 
luded to, little is known; Of Mr. 
Davidson, indeed, next to no- 
thing. Mr. Edwards published 
some sermons preached to con- 
demned persons: they are noticed 
in one of the following letters ; 
and he stands associated with the 
celebrated Vicar of Everton, Mr. 
Berridge, by means of a charac- 
teristic and beautifal letter re- 
ceived by him, after the death of 
his wife, from that eccentric, but 
devout clergyman. It was in- 
serted in the Evangelical Maga- 
zine, vol. 14, p. 256. 

The letters now communicated, 
unlike those of Father Paul, and 
other men of renown, whom it 
would be tedious to enumerate, 
have little to recommend them be- 
yond the excellence of their senti- 
ments. They ought, nevertheless, 
to be read with an attentive con- 
sideration, because, whatever may 
be their literary defects, and how 
barren soever of news from foreign 
parts, ancient customs, tricks of 
state, or a thousand other circum- 
stances of popular attraction, they 
furnish interesting illustrations of 


the nature of Christian intercourse: 
they shew in what way the sparks 
of grace are best fanned in the 
soul; and, full of excitement to 
humility, and self-renunciation, 
and works of righteousness, they 
are adapted to promote that un- 
ceasing mortification of sin which 
has been described and urged 
by Dr. Owen with such envi- 
able clearness and force. There 
is about them, too, a practical mi- 
nuteness not at all out of place in 
epistolary communications. They 
go into that sort of detail, which, 
in times of sorrow, and to young 
Christians in the first stages of 
their heavenly progress, is pecu- 
liarly valuable. Some of the no- 
tices they contain are of a biogra- 
phical kind, and they will be found 
well suited to allay the fear of 
death ; to cheer in adversity ; and 
to rouse the soul to that holy emu- 
lation which is imperative upon 
Christ’s followers. Some of the 
references made in the following 
letters to academical pursuits, 
may, occasionally, excite a smile, 
owing to the advice furnished, 
though good in itself, savouring 
of inordinate precision, or needless 
anxiety: but even that tendency 
is checked by the clear display of 
a kindliness of feeling, and a 
sympathy with uninitiated stu- 
dents, which deserves unmingled 
admiration, 

A letter from the venerable 
Cornelius Winter closes the series, 
and is rendered, in this connexion, 
the more interesting, because of 
its respectful mention of Mr, Ed- 
wards, 

My attention having been called 
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to an error in the Memoir of Mr. 
Lucas, I gladly avail myself of 
the present opportunity to correct 
it. 

It is said in the Congregational 
Magazine, vol. 12, p. 463, that 
Mr. Lucas improved Mr. Orton’s 
death, from 1 Tim. vi. 12; and so 
Palmer has it in his Memoir of 
Mr. Orton there cited; but the 
manuscript of Mr. Lucas’ sermon 
on the occasion, shows the text to 
have been 1 Tim. i. 11, 12,—** ac- 
cording to the glorious gospel of 
the blesssed God,” &c. 

lam, &c. 


Shrewsbury. J.B. W. 


_ 


To Mr. Lucas, at Bury. 
Ipswich, Jan. 12th, 1768. 


My dear Sir,—Heavy bodies 
move slow, but sure. I had it in 
my heart to send you a long reply 
to your last kind letter long before 
this, but multiplicity of engage- 
ments prevented, and now I have 
but an inch of time allowed,—As 
to your friend who seems to object 
against complaining of a wicked 
heart, as being unscriptural, I 
would have him by all means to 
reconsider the matter, and ask 
himself—Is there not a cause for 
such a complaint? How he came 
to suppose this unscriptural, I 
know not. The seraphic apostle 
of the Gentiles complained much 
of the body of sin, in the cele- 
brated 7th of the Epistle to the 
Romans; and in another place he 
speaks his own language and 
other believers—*‘‘ we that are in 
this tabernacledo groan being bur- 
dened.” And the beloved disciple 
says,—‘* If we say that we have 
no sin we deceive ourselves,” &c. 
Therefore such language can never 
be unfit for the most advanced 
among the disciples of the present 
day. Suppose you were to ask 
your friend whether he feels any 


disorder in his affections at any 
time? Does he always do good 
in the comyletest manner, agree- 
able to the law of perfect purity ? 
Does he never feel evil present 
with him? If I could believe 
there was such a person, I would 
go a great many miles to see such 
an instance. Such an one would 
be areal phenomenon in our world. 
Our best performances are tainted 
with sin, and our religious duties 
polluted. But ’tis acomfort, un- 
der all such complaints, that our 
glorious Emanuel is our Inter- 
cessor. He is now performing a 
part of his priestly office. The 
doctrine of atonement and inter- 
cession are founded on a state of 
guilt : to this it has an invariable 
relation.—Did Christ intercede for 
Adam before he fell? No: be- 
cause sin had no existence in his 
heart.— Does he atone in behalf of 
angels? No: for they excel in 
strength, and are perfect in holi- 
ness.—Ask your friend then for 
whom does he intercede? and why ? 
I hope he will have no objection 
against that infallible word, ** He 
maketh intercession for us.” St. 
Paul needed it as well as other 
believers. 

But I cannot stay, only I would 
observe, that the plan of redemp- 
tion is a plan of love, and to view 
it as such will be one means, under 
the influence of the Spirit of God, 
to promote the life of sanctitica- 
tion in our souls, Many Chris- 
tians bitterly complain that they 
cannot rejoice and delight in God ; 
and, therefore, we find an indis- 

osedness in ourspirits towalk with 

im. And pray what is at the bot- 
tom of this dictsmpert Is it notsome 
unskilfulness in our apprehending 
and viewing the Triune God, who 
is full of Jove and grace? So 
much as we see of the love of 
Christ, so much we shall delight 
io him, But how often do we 
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form hard thoughts of God, and 
are ready to say in our hearts, I 
know that thou art an austere man! 
God expostulated with the people 
of old. ‘ What iniquity have you 
seen in me?—have I been a wilder- 
ness unto you, or a land of dark- 
ness?” The Lord takes nothing 
so unkind at our hands as those 
hard thoughts? and what effect 
have they had upon us? Wh 

they make us gloomy, and fretful, 
pr sree ; we find much alien- 
ation of affections, drawings back, 
and blusterings of unbelief. And 
the devil has a strong hand in this 
vile deceit; the great enemy will 
insinuate that it is a pitch of buld- 
ness to eye God as good, gracious, 
tender, kind, and loving. He 
will tempt us to think that he is 
austere, severe, and almost impla- 
cable. This was one of the first 
sins of our first parents; and see 
the awful effect—they fled from 
the Lord’s presence; and their 
countenance, that looked a little 
while before as pleasant as that of 
an angel, looked now scowling 
and sour. But if the heart be 
once taken up with the eminences 
of the Lord’s love, this would en- 
large the heart, and overpower 
temptations, and lead the soul to 
make his abode with him. This 
would hinder no business, break 
no squares with lawful conditions, 
deprive us of no lawful enjoyments 
in the world. It would make our 
visits unto the closets, and retire- 
ments, as if we were to make a 
visit to the dearest friend that we 
esteem and value above all upon 
earth; it would make us to read 
his word like a love-letter from 
one that we have in the highest 
esteem; to attend his courts and 
ordinances with more pleasure 
than those do who attend the ser- 
vice of the greatest prince upon 
earth. It would lead us, when we 
look unto our hearts, and see so 


many disorders there, to sorrow 
after a godly sort. When we sur. 
vey our sins of omission and com- 
mission, it would create mourning, 
but yet not as those that are with- 
out hope; for when we look unto 
the completeness and infinite ful- 
ness of our surety, it would fill us 
with joy; and, in this, to rejoice 
evermore. This would be a kind 
of a spring which will lead us to 
love mankind, and yet be our di- 
rectory whom to choose for our 
bosom friends. Some little degree 
of this, through grace, I have ex- 
perienced at times; and I scruple 
not to affirm, that this is one way 
to a thriving course, which will 
make the ways of Christ to be ways 
of pleasantness, Come, my dear 
friend, let us sit down often at this 
great fountain of divine, rich, free, 
infinite, and inexhaustible love, 
and we shall quickly have a fur- 
ther discovery of its sweet streams. 
‘“* We have known and believed, 
the love that God hath to us,” 
was the language of the apostle. 
*« The love of Christ constraineth 
us ;” our love and esteem of God 
is but the fruit of his love to us: 
besides, what a sweet retreat is 
here for the Christian in the midst 
of scorns and reproaches. When 
a child is dideod in the street, he 
runs with s to his father for 
shelter; there he shall find relief : 
so we read, Isaiah Ixvi. 13. ‘* As 
one whom his mother comforteth 
so will I comfort you.” So that 
the soul may say, If [ have hatred 
and censure in the world, I will 
go to him where I shall be sure to 
find love. This principle would 
breed a holy watch also, We 
are not forward to offend a gene- 
rous friend, and one that we love. 
Lord, increase our faith !— Excuse 
haste. I remain, your's affection- 
ately in the best bonds, 

D. EpwarRps. 
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To Mr. Lucas, at Bury. 


Ipswich, June 18, 1768. 

My dear Friend and Brother,— 
Last week I sent you a few lines, 
with a few pamphlets, which I 
hope came safe to hand; if any 
more pamphlets are wanted, I can 
supply them with more, Last 
night J received an answer from 
Dr. Conder concerning you; that 

art is as follows; —‘ I thank you 
or your information concerning 
Mr. Lucas; I greatly approve of 
the account you give of him. I 
wish I could say I had imme- 
diately house-room fur him, . but 
at present we are quite full; though 
I dont know but in a few months 
I may be able to receive him. 1 
find you have not sufficiently in- 
formed yourself as to our public 
establishment in London, You 
ask, may not Mr. Lucas be ad- 
mitted immediately on the fund ? 
I answer, yes, if he is well versed 
in the Latin and Greek languages, 
but if not, it is the Society only 
that takes in for Grammar-learn- 
ing ; and in order thereto, he, i.e. 
Mr. Lucas, will be desired to write 
me or you a plain full letter, 
giving an account of his spiritual 
experience of God’s work on his 
heart, adding some account of the 
grounds of his inclination to study 
for the ministry ; and more may be 
said when providence favours us 
with aw interview.” Thus far he 
writes upon your subject. 

Now give me leave to speak 
my thoughts freely to you. Your 
truly laudable intention of serving 
God in the Gospel of his Son is 
now laid open in London. ‘The 
great Head of the churchis calling 
off your thoughts from secular 
business ; entertain no thoughts of 
drawing back even to that lawful 
employ that you have been en- 

N.S. NO. 91. 


gaged in for some years. Our good 
Lord seems plainly to call you to 
another post of service: I foresee 
a few difficulties in the way, but 
they are not too great for a willing 
mind, defended, guided, and sup- 
ported by an almighty arm. You 
will have no objection to give a 
brief account of the dealings of 
God with your own soul; and as 
to your motives to the work of the 
ministry, what you wrote to me 
in your last will be sufficient. I 
would have you draw up the ac. 
count, in a letter, as soon as you 
have time, and send it to Dr. Con- 
der, and not to me; orif you de- 
liver it to me, I'll take care to send 
it to the Doctor. But let it be 
directed to him. When your time 
is expired where you are, set 
about your studies the first op- 
portunity ; lose no time. If you 
were near me, I would, with plea- 
sure, show you how to proceed in 
grammar learning. Let me give 
you this caution—not to be dis- 
couraged at first setting out. You 
will, doubtless, find some difficulty 
in learning words at first, and 
learning of dead languages is a 
dry study; but things will be 
more pleasant as you advance ; 
remember, don’t be discouraged. 
Again: expect not to be a 
Cicero in the Latin, nora Xeno- 
phon in the Greek. Seek not to 
be a smooth silken poet, in Latin, 
like Virgil; nor expect to be fur- 
nished with Greek and dialects 


_ enough to compose an epic poem 


like Homer. If you have Latin 
enough to understand a Turretive, 
Witsius, or take in the sense of 
some pages in the Latin Fathers; 
Greek enough to understand your 
Greek Testament ; Hebrew enough, 
with the help of a Lexicon, to un- 
derstand something of the Old Tes- 
tament, without being altogether 
at the mercy of translators, be con- 
3G 
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tent:* or, could you attain to a 
considerable perfection in these 
things, you will still admire our 
English translation of both Old and 
New Testaments, for ’tis excel- 
lent. 

Some acquaintance with logic 
you will find to be of service; a 
sketch of philosophy and astro- 
nomy will — to enlarge your 
ideas in the works of nature. Some 
knowledge in the Christian mathe- 
matics will be helpful to lead you 
to a close train of thinking. I 
know of no other service this last 
ean be of to a minister but that. 
Rhetoric, likewise, has its use in 
the pulpit, as well as at the bar. 
Bat, amidst all these things, keep 
the main point in view ; remember 
you areto bea preacher of Christ ; 
and let all studies be subservient 
to the grand point. You are to 
preach in English, and to preach 
plain. Let the study of the Scrip- 
tures and your own heart have a 
considerable room in your «lisqui- 
sitions. The Lord Jesus be with 
your spirit. My dear Friend, me- 
thinks [ see you passing a few 
years in preparation—yea, me- 
thinks I see you coming out, ap- 
pearing in a stage of action in the 
church, and by your pungent, zea- 
lous display of the blesssed Gos- 
pel, uniting the two characters of 
a Boanerges and Barnabas. I look 
forward to consequences. By 
your ministry, under the unction 
of the Holy One, I see Bible re- 
ligion spreading from family to 
family, from house to house. I 
hear you diffusing the pleasant 





* This advice might doin Mr. Edwards’ 
time, but it is altogether inapplicable to 
the present circumstances of the church, 
and of the state of general literature. A 
student who now leaves our academies 
must have reached a very different stan- 
dard, otherwise little can be expected 
from him.— Editors. 
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sound, and an instrument of spread- 
ing happiness among hundreds 
and thousands, and children yet 
unborn rising to call you blessed. 
When the love of Christ is the 
grand principle, it will lead you 
not to shun to declare the whole 
counsel of God, and enforce the 
truths of God, however displea- 
sing to the carnal heart; enforcing 
the practice of the word without 
fearing the face of any man. I 
see you visit families, and con- 
verse with souls under convic- 
tions and temptations; and your 
visits to such will be like the ap- 
proach of some kind angel, full 
of sympathy and fellow-feeling. 
What can withstand the energy 
of that ministry when the Holy 
Ghost is sealing it upon the heart ? 
Suppose you are called by provi- 
dence, at first, to some obscure 
place (seek not great things; let 
our Lord lead you; be not your own 
carver,) I say, suppose you are 
ealled to an obscure place, a mi- 
nister, who is a burning and a 
shining light, will not continue 
long unnoticed ; a faithful servant 
of Christ will be like a pleasant star 
in a dark horizon. How often have 
we seen a poor obscure country 
village become a noted place, by 
people flocking to hear the word. 
See the wonderful effect! Ada- 
mantine hearts are bowed ; others 
enquire what must they do to be 
saved? Others are enlightened, 
and become a God-glorifying peo- 
ple. And suppose that you meet 
with some that laugh, and scoff, 
and rank you amongst the veriest 
fanatics, methodists, and enthu- 
siasts, whatthen? Youwill have 
the consciences of the vilest men 
on your side in a calm moment. 

I remain your affectionate bro- 
ther, in the best bonds, 


E. EpWARDs. 
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THE TRUE CHARACTER AND OFFICE OF A NEW TESTAMENT 
BISHOP. 


“ To all the saints in Christ Jesus who are at Philippi with the bishops and deacons.” 
Phil. i. 1, 


THE honour of our common Chris- 
tianity is involved in the claims of 
its ministers and teachers. On all 
occasions, but especially at the 
present time, correct ideas of the 
true character and office of bishops 
must be important to every pro- 
fessing Christian. 

Bishops are the first class of 
ordinary Christian officers; we are 
therefore to inquire, what were the 
bishops of the Apostolic Church? 
In a table generally printed with 
our Bibles, it is said, * Bishops 
are successors of the Apostles in 
the government of the Church.” 
This, of course, as it was appended 
by the Episcopalian editors, meant 
such bishops as those of the Church 
of England. Now we find no 
such an office as this described 
in the apostolic Scriptures, ex- 
cept in terms of fearful reproba- 
tion, as part of the predicted Anti- 
christ. It is a ** Note and Com- 
ment” added to the Bible, not 
only without authority from the 
inspired records, but in contradic- 
tion to the sacredness of divine 
truth, As Apostles, they could 
have ne successors; their chief 
qualifications were extraordinary ; 
one of the principal of which was, 
having seen the Lord Jesus after 
his resurrection from the dead. 

The only notion which, in this 
country, is commonly attached to 
the word bishop, is that of lordly 
prelate, possessing power and au- 
thority, through a large district of 
the country, over several hundred 
congregations, and over their mini- 
sters, so as to ordain or depose 
them. These ideas, however, can- 
not be derived from the apostolic 
writings : they are taken from the 


assumed dignity and claims of that 
order of persons, as they appear in 
the Church of Rome, and thence 
adopted by the Church of Eng- 
land. 

The advocates of the prelacy of 
those churches contend, that a 
bishop is an overseer and ruler, 
not of a congregation of ordinary 
believers, but of other subject 
ministers, amounting generally to 
many hundreds. This, however, 
is utterly repugnant to the senti- 
ments of the New Testament. The 
simple language of the text quoted 
is sufficient to subvert, and totally 
to annihilate such a notion: for 
the saints, even in the town of 
Philippi, had several bishops, as 
well as deacons. They could not, 
therefore, be prelatical bishops, 
each exercising authority over a 
number of subordinate pastors. 
These Philippian bishops could be 
only pastors of small congrega- 
tions, which Dr. Haweis calls, 
house churches.* 

Dr. Brett, in a learned work in 
defence of episcopal prelacy, says, 
‘* In the preface to the form and 
manner of making and consecra- 
ting bishops, priests, and deacons, 
our Church tells us, that ‘ it ig 
evident to all men diligently read- 
ing Holy Scripture, and ancient 
authors, that, from the Apostles’ 
time, there bath been these three 
orders of ministers in Christ's 
Church, bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons.’ ”+ 

To this assertion we reply, an- 
tient authors are not authority in 





* Impartial History, vol. I. 
+ Church Government and Governors, 
by Thomas Brett, LL.D., p. 48. 
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matters of evangelical truth and 
duty, and they are totally un- 
worthy of our confidence; on ac- 
count of their deviations from the 
inspired Oracles, and their contra- 
dictions of one another and them- 
selves, as affirmed by Chilling- 
worth and others, whom we have 
quoted. To the Holy Scriptures 
we reverently appeal ; if they teach 
that doctrine, we will implicitly 
receive it: if they do not inculcate 
the notion, we must reject it; but 
we can find in them no such thing 
as bishops, priests, and deacons 
appointed for the government of 
the Church; and in this judgment 
we agree with the most learned 
and excellent of the Church of 
England. It is true that the dis- 
ciples of Christ are all priests: 
they “‘ are a holy priesthood, to 
offer up spiritual sacrifices, accep- 
table to God by Jesus Christ,” * 
but the New Testament contains 
not even the slightest intimation of 
a priest as an officer in the Chris- 
tian church, except the blessed 
* Apostle and High Priest of our 
profession, Christ Jesus.” + 
Dr. Brett, having quoted Phil. 
i.1, as his principal proof, says, 
‘+ In this verse we have these 
three orders mentioned, which con- 
tinue still in the Church of Eng- 
land. Paul and Timothy of the 
first order, that is, the order of 
bishops as they are now called, 
and the other two orders in the 
last words; the middle order 
which is now called priests, or 
resbyters, being then also called 
ishops.”} Ifsuch a licence were 
allowed to interpreters of the Scrip- 
tures, they might be made to 
sanction or inculcate every ex- 
travagance or absurdity; but we 





* 1 Pet. ii. 5. + Heb. iii. 1. 
+ Charch Government and Governors, 
page 64. 


have wiser commentators, even in 
the church to which Dr. Brett be- 
longs. The learned and candid 
Mr. Scott, in his notes upon this 
verse, teaches a widely different 
doctrine. He says, ‘* Hence we 
learn, that the distinction between 
bishops and presbyters was not 
then generally established; but 
that the pastors of the church were 
distinguished from the deacons, 
who manage the secular matters 
and charities of the church. Much 
labour and learning have indeed 
been employed to set aside this 
conclusion; but with little suc- 
cess, even by the allowance of 
decided episcopalians.”* And 
after having quoted part of Dr. 
Hammond's attempt to explain 
away the evident meaning of the 
passage, in support of prelacy, 
Mr. Scott observes, ‘‘ This learned 
expositor did not perceive, that 
one bishop, without any presbyter 
under him, comes to precisely the 
same thing as one presbyter with- 
out any bishop over him. Till the 
church multiplied, the bishops and 
presbyters were the same.” + 

Dr. Whitby dared not so per- 
vert the sense of the passage, as 
to give Dr. Brett’s interpretation. 
He says, ‘* When the names were 
common to both orders, the bishops 
being called presbyters, and the 
presbyters, bishops. And _ this, 
saith Theodoret, is manifest in this 
place, because he adds here deacons 
to the bishops, making no mention 
of their presbyters.” { 

The Ephesian ministers, of whom 
we read Acts xx., were the same 
class of persons as those men- 
tioned in our text, upou the 17th 
verse of which Mr. Scott observes, 
‘* The same persons are, in this 
chapter, called, ‘ elders,’ or pres- 





* Expos. in loco. t Ibid. 
t Dr. Whitby in loco. 
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byters, and ‘ overseers’ or bishops, 
(28 Gr.); it must, therefore, be 
allowed, that these were not dis- 
tinct orders of ministers in the 
church at that time. To assert, as 
some have done, (Dr. Hammond 
especially,) that these elders of 
Ephesus were indeed diocesan 
bishops of all the Asiatic churches, 
only exposes the cause which it 
is meant to support: for, besides 
the inexcusable liberty taken with 
the words of Scripture, how could 
these bishops have been got to- 
gether at so short a notice? The 
statement would also show, that 
there were no presbyters, and con- 
sequently a parity of ministers, 
in the primitive church, directly 
contrary to the sentiments of those 
who make it.”* 

Mr. Hooker, about two hundred 
years ago, wrote his celebrated 
work on ecclesiastical polity, 
which is generally accounted the 
ablest defence of the Church of 
England prelacy. He labours to 
maintain, in a whole book, as his 
leading proposition, that although 
the Holy Scriptures are a perfect 
standard of divine doctrine, they 
are not arule of discipline and go- 
vernment.t He farther says, “ A 
thousand five hundred years and 
upwards the church of Christ hath 
now continued under the sacred 
regiment of bishops.” And con- 
cerning the Church of England, 
he declares, ‘* This we boldly, 
therefore, set down as a most 


infallible truth, that the charch of - 


Christ is at this day lawfully, and 
hath been since the first beginning, 
governed by bishops having per- 
manent superiority and ruling 
power over other ministers of the 
word and sacrament.” 





* Expos. in Acts xx. 17. 


+ Ecclesiastical Polity, Hambury’s edi- 
tion, vol. I. book ITI. 
t Ibid. vol. III. book VII. page 90. 


To abandon the Word of God 
as our only rule of obedience in 
divine worship, is to return to the 
very worst principle of Popery, 
from which all its corruptions 
spring. Nor could it have been 
possible for the errors and evils 
of the papal system to have ex- 
isted, had the oracles of God been 
duly reverenced, as declaring the 
statutes of heaven; but these being 
laid aside, and human decisions 
adopted in their stead, no bounds 
could limit the innovations and the 
claims of the priesthood. 

As to the Romish and English 
prelacy of diocesan bishops, if 
Mr. Hooker be right, Whitby and 
Scott must be wrong; for they 
plainly contradict his doctrine, 
As to the government of the Chris- 
tian church by bishops, even from 
the time of the apostles, we en- 
tertain no doubt: the chief point 
in dispute is, What were the 
bishops of the apostolic churches? 
or, Are the prelates in the churches 
of Rome and England the bishops 
of the Scriptures? We contend 
they were not; and that they bear 
no resemblance to them, and this 
we engage to make evident from 
the Scriptural application of their 
titles, the condition of the pri- 
mitive churches, and the admission 
of many of the most able writers, 
who have attempted to defend 
their claim. 

Bishop is originally a Saxon 
word, from the term biscop; the 
Greek word so translated in the 
New Testament is episkopos,* the 
proper meaning of which is over- 
looker, or overseer, Thus the word 
in the text quoted is episkopois.t 
Thus also the Ephesian ministers 
are called overseers, Acts xx. 28, 
the Greek word is episkopous.{ 





* exwKo7oc. 


+ emeckoroc. 
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These could not be prelates over 
their ministerial brethren, but pas- 
tors of small congregations, being 
on a perfect equality, and having 
no superiority over one another. In 
the Ni ew Testament the same per- 
sous are sometimes called pres- 
byters,* which is more commonly 
translated elders, both words being 
of the same signification. Bishops 
are called overseers, from the 
nature of their office, which is to 
overlook the spiritual state of a 
Christian congregation. Pres- 
byter or elder being a title of age, 
denotes their advancement in life, 
or the gravity and wisdom which 
are the proper characteristics of 
matured years. They are some- 
times called apostles, 2 Cor. viii, 
23, Phil. ii. 25, from the Greek 
word apostolos, a special messenger. 
They are also called angels, Rev. 
i, 20. from the Greek, angelos, a 
messenger. They are called pastors 
and teachers, Eph. iv. 11, from 
their peculiar office as instructors 
of the people, and their guides in 
the ways of holiness aod salvation. 
Dr. Mosheim describes this cha- 
racter and employment of the pri- 
mitive bishops, with no less ac- 
curacy than elegance, He says, 
“* The rulers of the church were 
called either presbyters or bishops, 
which two titles are, in the New 
Testament, undoubtedly applied 
to the same order of men, Let none, 
however, confound the bishops of 
this primitive and golden age of 
the church with those of whom 
we read in the following ages. 
For though they were both distin- 
guished by the same name, yet 
they differed extremely, and that in 
many respects. A bishop, during 
the fret and second centuries, was 
a person who had the care of 





* peourepoc. 
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one Christian assembly, which, at 
that time, was, generally speaking, 
small enough to be contained in a 
private house. In this he acted, 
not so much with the authority of 
a master, as with the zeal and di- 
ligence of a faithful servant. He 
instructed the people, performed 
the several parts of divine worship, 
attended the sick, and inspected 
into the circumstances of the 
poor.”* 

This description has its exact 
counterpart in our congregational 
churches, and in them only. 

To the same purpose Lord Chan- 
cellor King, in his learned ‘* Inquiry 
into the Constitution and Discipline 
of the Primitive Churches,” re- 
marks, “ Having in the former chap- 
ter shown, that there was but one 
bishop to a church, we shall in 
this evidence, that there was but 
one church to a bishop, which 
will appear from this single con- 
sideration, viz. that the ancient 
dioceses are never said to contain 
churches in the plural, but only a 
church, in the singular. The 
greatest bishoprics in the world, 
even in the third century, were 
no more than single congregations, 
A parish and a particular church 
are synonymous terms, signifying 
one and the same thing; and con- 
sequently a bishop having but one 
parish under his jurisdiction, could 
extend his government no farther 
than a single congregation, be- 
cause a congregation and a parish 
were all one, of the same bulk and 
magnitude.”+ Having confirmed 
these statements, by many quo- 
tations from different writers of 
the first three centuries, he adds, 
‘‘ These passages clearly prove, 
that all the members of the bishop’s 





* Eccles. Hist. vol. I. 
t King’s Inquiry congerning the Con- 
stitution of the Primitive Church, page 17. 
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church assembled together in one 
place, to send up their common 
prayers to the throne of grace, 
and to discharge their other reli- 
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gious duties, which were incum- 
bent on them.”* 





* King’s Inquiry, p. 18. 


THE BOOK WORM. 


Expositions on the Gospels. By Nicholas Hemmingius, D.D. of the University of 
Copenhagen. 


THE Book-worm in these pages, 
has lately made no report of his 
proceedings ; but we caution our 
courteous readers, not to imagine 
that the whole race is become ex- 
tinct, or that the individuals of the 
species have lost their appetite, 
or changed their nature. ‘* As 
the progress of a general is from 
battle to battle, and of the author 
from book to book,” so is the 
Book-worm advancing from page 
to page, noiselessly it may be as 
time, but morning, noon, and night, 
almost as constantly. A brief ac- 
count of the progress of one of this 
class shall now be given, and as 
none can be more the slaves of 
habit, or more addicted to imita- 
tion, than these inoffensive crea- 
tures, one of them having opened 
his mouth, there may possibly be 
a repetition of sounds, from himself 
or others, to the pleasure of a sym- 
pathetic few, and it is hoped not 
greatly to the annoyance of the 
many. 

The present volume is easy 
to get through, being only a small 
quarto of about six hundred pages, 
as they are now called, or more 
properly of half that number of 
eaves (folio); but it is not so 
facile a concern to describe it, 
for ** Well a-day! the title page 
was lost.” The account must 
therefore be ascertained by slow 
and circuitous analysis, instead of 
being openly demonstrated from 
the diagram of a title page. The 


book bears the marks of age ; it is 
in black letter, properly so called, 
the ink used by the olden race not 
being so changeable as that of this 
degenerate and fickle generation. 
The highest critical autho- 
rity has told us, that an epic 
poem must have a beginning, a 
middle, and an end; some are so 
unreasonable as to demand this in 
every work or discourse; nay, the 
bard of Sheffield maintains that 
it is requisite even in a hymn. 
This volume, however, has neither 
of the extremities, all-destroying 
time has left only the second part. 
The wings have been routed, but 
the central mass remains uninjured. 
This damage, however, being a 
consequence of antiquity, is scarce- 
ly regretted. One drawback there 
is to the value of the volume of a 
more serious nature; it is not an 
original, butatranslation. It was 
published in Latin, at Hafnia, 
(Copenhagen), in 1561, and ra. 
pidly passed into Britain, and into 
the English language, this trans- 
lation being printed in London, 
and dedicated by Arthur Golding, 
to the Right Hon. Sir Walter 
Mildmay, Knight, Chancellor of 
the Queen’s Majesty's Court of 
Exchequer, 1569. A rapid trans- 
mission shows, that it was esteemed 
valuable. But it is fair that the 
translator, should give an account 
of his own labours. After refer= 
ring to the ** good men, who, by 
their writings, have left unto us a 
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plain and pleasant pathway unto 
all knowledge and understanding,” 
he says,*—** Such an one is the 
author of the present work, Nico- 
las Heminge, a minister of God’s 
word, in the University of Hafnia, 
in Denmark, who wrote this postil 
in Latin, for the help and further- 
ance of his fellow ministers; 
wherein he, opening the Gospels 
after the manner of our prophesy- 
ings, setteth forth a confirmation 
of the articles of our belief, and 
confuteth the chief errors, heresies, 
and abuses, wherewith the church 
is troubled. And these things doth 
he both briefly, plainly, distinctly, 
and orderly, which are great helps 
of remembrance, and also aptly, 
fully, pithily, and learnedly, which 
are great furtherances to instruc- 
tion. As for the doctrine that he 
teacheth, it is sound and whole- 
some. He hath divers words 
which carry the effect of whole 
sentences, and sentences that con- 
tain large matters. Therefore at 
such a time as Luke Harrison, and 
George Bishop, Stationers, men 
well minded towards godliness and 
true religion, taking upon them to 
imprint this work at their proper 
charges, requested me to put the 
same into English, I willingly 
agreed to their godly desire,” 

The following account of this 
venerable contemporary of the 
illustrious continental reformers, 
and disciple of Melancthon, is ex- 
tracted from S. Clark’s Lives of 
the Fathers, &c. 

“ Nicolas Hemingius was born 
at Loland, in Denmark, A. C. 
1513, of honest parents, but his 
father dying when he was young, 
his grandfather brought him up 
carefully in learning, placing him 
forth in divers schools, and when 
he had laid a good foundation of 





* Itis thought that no good end would 
be answered by retaining the ancient or- 
thography. 
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learning there, he had an ardent 
desire to go to Wittenberg, which 
was made famous by Philip Me- 
lancthon’s lectures, and having 
gotten some little money in his 
Ere he travelled thitherward ; 

ut by the way some thieves met 
him, and stripped him of all that 
he had: yet when he came to Wit- 
tenberg, he found the people very 
charitable to him, especially Me- 
lancthon: there he remained five 
years, and by his writing for, and 
attending upon richer students, 
and teaching some privately, he 
maintained himself. When he re- 
turned home he had an ample tes- 
timony from Melancthon for his 
excellent wit and learning; and 
was therefore entertained by Olaus 
Nicholas to teach his daughters, 
and from thence he was chosen to 
be pastor at Hafnia, and accord- 
mole ordained to it; which place 
he discharged with much diligence 
and faithfulness; and many young 
students resorting to him, he read 
privately to them, and afterwards 
was chosen Hebrew Professor in 
that University, A.C. 1557: he 
was made Doctor in Divinity, and 
performed his place with much se- 
dulity twenty-six years, A. C. 
1579. When he was grown old, 
and exhausted with his daily la- 
bours, Frederick the Second, King 
of Denmark, gave him a liberal 
pension, upon which he lived ho- 
lily and comfortably all the re- 
mainder of his days; some years 
before his death he grew blind, 
and was troubled with several 
diseases, desiring nothing more 
than that he might be dissolved, 
and be with Christ: a little before 
his death, he expounded the 103d 
Psalm, with so much fervour, 
efficacy, and power of the Holy 
Ghost, that all that heard him, 
wondered atit, and shortly after re- 
signed up his spirit unto God, A.C. 
1600, and of his age 87.”—p. 394. 
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Mosheim, in the fourth volume 
of his Ecelesiastical History, 
makes a reference to him, and 
says, ‘* the doctrines of the Cal- 
vinistic or Reformed Church, es- 
pecially those that relate to the 
Eucharist, were also introduced 
into Denmark towards the con- 
clusion of this (the sixteenth) cen- 
tury ; for in this kingdom, the dis- 
- and votaries of Melancthon, 
who had always discovered a 
strong propensity to a union be- 
tween the Protestant churches, 
were extremely numerous, and 
they had at their head Nicholas 
Hemmingius, a man eminent for 
his piety and learning.” He seems 
to represent him as a partizan, en- 
deavouring in a clandestine man- 
ner to introduce his own senti-« 
ments ; but detected by the promp- 
titude and vigilance of the Lutheran 
party. This, however, says the 
translator, can mean no more than 
that the designs that were formed 
to render Calvinism the national 
and established religion, proved 
abortive. It is certain, however, 
that Calvinism made a very consi- 
derable progress in Denmark. 

But Hemmingius was not fitted 
for a partizan; his sentiments on 
most subjects a reextremely mode- 
rate, a especially on those con- 
troverted points which then divided 
the reformed churches, He advo- 
cates the observance of the days 
in the calendar, and indeed the 
present volume is au exposition of 


the Gospels, appointed to be read: 


on the Sundays and other holidays 
of the church. On what are gene- 
rally called Cavinistic doctrines, 
he is the most moderate and 
guarded of any writer that we have 
met with, in this early period of 
the Reformation ; and on the ques- 
tion then so fiercely agitated, con- 
cerning the nature of the presence 
of Jesus in the Lord's Sapper, he 
is almost silent. Perhaps the fol. 
N.S. No. 91. 
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lowers of Zuinglias might find 
the greatest difficulty of the three 
great contending parties, to sub- 
scribe to the statement made by 
our author. “ The fifth circum- 
stance is of the things that are pre- 
sent invisible at this supper, as 
are the very body, and the very 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

But it is time that he should be 
permitted to speak for himself, 
which he does m a long dedica- 
tion of his work, ‘ to all the ser- 
vants of God, and ministers of 
Jesus Christ, his dear and beloved 
brethren in Christ, within the fa- 
mous realms of Denmark and 
Norway.” 

In speaking concerning the ori- 
gin of true religion, he refers to 
the answers given to similar ques- 
tions by the sages and oracles of 
antiquity. ‘‘ Socrates being asked 
which was the true religion, an- 
swered, It was that which God 
himself had appointed. Appollo 
Pythius being asked by the Athe- 
nians what religion they should 
chiefly follow, answered, those 
that their ancestors had used, 
When they objected again that the 
custom of their ancestors had often- 
times been changed, he said, that 
the best was to be followed, For 
(as Hesiod saith) the ancient cus« 
tom is ever best; after the same 
manner our adversaries in these 
our days boast of antiquity, utterly 
suppressing the name of the author 
of true religion, whereas they 
ought rather to answer as Socrates 
did, than as the wicked fiend did, 
—True it is indeed, that the an- 
cientest religion is the best, so as 
it have his beginning from God, 
who is best, and not from the old 
serpent, who, from the beginning, 
brought into the world his religion 
fighting full butt against the reli- 
gion of God. Wherefore there is 
a distinction to be made between 
the two antiquities, For - one 
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antiquity is referred to God, and 
the other to satan. The first of 
these is the ancientest of all anti- 
quities, as which hath neither be- 
ginning nor shall have ending.” 
Though there is much worthy of 
notice in the preface, we can only 
afford room for the account he 
gives of the reasons which induced 
him to publish these expositions. 
‘* About fourteen years ago, [ ut- 
tered privately certain short notes 
upon the Sunday’s Gospels to my 
scholars at home at my house, to 
the intent I might by this my small 
travail, further their studies, not 
thinking at all to have put them 
forth, But what followed? the 
things that were endited to a 
few scholars, were communicated 
to many; and when I perceived 
that divers sought earnestly after 
them, I enlarged them somewhat, 
six yearsago. Andnow at length 
the entreatance of certain godly 
shepherds, compelled me to pub- 
lish them and put them forth in 
print. Wherefore seeing that this 
work is wholly ordained for the 
godly ministers of the Gospel, I 
thought it good (right dear bre- 
thren) to put forth this my travail 
under your name. If ye shall 
reap any thing thereby, give God 
the thanks, and commend me to 
God with your prayers. This one 
thing I have earnestly regarded, 
namely, to set forth purely the 
doctrine of the Catholic church, 
which both the University of Wit- 
tenberg maintained forty years 
ago, and yet still maintaineth, 
And also which those most excel- 
lent men, the students of this Uni- 
versity, D. John Machabeus, of 
the Alps, D. Peter Palladie, D. 
John Serning, and D. Olaus Chry- 
sostom, (all which do now rest in 
the Lord, looking for full deli- 
verance by the coming of the Son 
of God) have taught. In this 
eonsent stand we also, who have 
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succeeded them in office in this 
school, and we pray God heartily 
that we may live and die in this 
consent.” 

Every one who is at all acquaint 
ed with the writings of this period, 
must have noticed the life, and vi- 
gour, and unction of their composi- 
tions; with little or no solicitude as 
to their style, they expressed in 
plain, but often in energetic lan- 
guage, the sentiments which fully 
occupied their minds. The truths 
which they taught, needed no em- 
bellishment to gain the attention of 
those to whom they were addressed ; 
they were not then trite and fami- 
liar ; they were, if not new, lately 
rescued from obscurity ; they excited 
interest by the innumerable contro- 
versies which had agitated the whole 
of Europe; and they were of such ac- 
knowledged importance, that some 
of their friends and companions 
had maintained them even to the 
death, and that they, and their 
readers, might be called to suffer 
for them the loss of all things. They 
laboured in a mine which was of 
late re-opened; they found there 
hidden treasures in abundance, and 
spake with freedom and confidence 
of their unspeakable value. A few 
short extracts shall be now given, 
as specimens of the author's method 
of expressing himself : 

** But some man will demand, 
how Christ is put to be a fall to the 
unbelievers, which are already cast 
away. The ungodly perish twice : 
First they are lost through their 
own unbelief (disobedience?) : and 
secondly, for that they wilfully de- 
prive themselves of the salvation 
that is offered them. For they deal 
in likewise, as if a man being once 
already condemned to death for 
theft, should afterwards spit at the 
king’s son, that sueth for his par- 
don, and despiseth the deliverance 
offered by him. Such a one may 
worthily be called twice cast away ; 
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partly for his own theft; but more 
because he holdeth scorn of his de- 
liverer, to his greater punishment. 
Those that wittingly and willingly 
refuse Christ, shall feel the second 
fall, and shall receive grievouser 
punishment.—Therefore the Turks 
and heathen men shall be more 
gently dealt with in the last day 
than they; unless they repent.” 
Luke ii 34—40, 

Again,on Mark viii. “« The work- 
ing of faith is here seen, For faith 
is not an idle essence or thought ; 
but it is a stout giant, which over- 
cometh the world; as John saith, 
this is the victory which overcometh 
the world, even your faith. Verily 
faith overcometh; but yet through 
the conqueror Christ, whom it pos- 
sesseth. This faith hath to his ene- 
my the world, that is to wit, sin, 
death, the devil, dangers and the 
flesh. On sin’s side standeth the 
law, conscience and despair. On 
faith’s side, standeth the Gospel, 
Christ’s sacrifice, and assured con- 
fidence. Therefore when the law 
assaileth thee with his lightning, 
smoak, fire, vapours, and thunder ; 
let faith take the Gospel unto him, 
and set that between him and the 
law. And when the law saith, 
cursed is every one that doeth not 
all the things that are written in the 
book of the law; set the Gospel 
against it, saying, every one that 
believeth on the Son hath life ever- 
lasting. When death threateneth 
death, set thou against him the 
overcomer of death, Jesus Christ, 
who casting death in the teeth, 
saith, ‘ death where is thy sting? 
hell where is thy victory?” &c. &c. 

There are some curious remarks 


on the much litigated and fearfully 
abused subject, the power of the 
keys; whatever may be thought of 


the correctness of his views, he 
will not be charged with arrogant 
assumption of priestly authority. 
Speaking of the command given to 
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Peter, feed my sheep, he says, 
‘*though Christ and his apostles and 
ministers feed, they d tina diffe- 
rent manner, 

** Christ feedeth as the owner 
and shepherd of the sheep, the 
apostles feed as his servants. Christ 
inwardly by his spirit; the apostles 
by their outward ministry. For such 
as in cruelty of conditions, were 
bears or lions: they make tame 
through the Lord’s working inward- 
ly by his Holy Spirit. And so they 
bring them into the sheep-fold of 
Christ, that is to say, Christ’s king- 
dom; and this they do by putting 
to the keys of Christ’s church, given 
them of Christ the true shepherd. 
Nothing else are these keys, than 
the word and faith. The minister 
applieth the word outwardly, and 
the Spirit of Christ inwardly join- 
eth faith to the preaching. For the 
preaching of Gop’s word concern- 
ing the forgiveness of sins, to be 
obtained through Christ, is the only 
key to open the kingdom of hea- 
ven, Now, if he that heareth, 
joineth also thereunto true faith, 
and do verily agree unto the Gos- 
te ; then cometh also the other 

ey. With these two keys is the 
kingdom of heaven opened, and 
forgiveness of sins obtained.” He 
says that the meaning of what is 
figuratively called the keys is ex- 
pressed ‘‘ in clear and plain mean- 
ing words, when he saith, Go and 
eee the Gospel to all creatures. 

ehold here you have the first key. 
And when he addeth, he that be- 
lieveth shall be saved, he showeth 
the other key. The word and faith 
therefore are the two keys, where- 
with the kingdom of heaven is 
opened.” 

On the precept of our Lord, seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, he 
thus enlarges, ‘‘ Let every one think 
thus. MyLord Christ saith, first seek 
the kingdom of God, and the righte- 
ousness of God, and aftérward seck 
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the rest of the things necessary to 
live by. I will obey this command- 
ment of my Lord, assuring myself, 
that he will verily perform that 
which he hath promised, how much 
soever reason and the whole world 
grudge against it, and endeavour to 
overturn this order appointed by 
Christ. God feedeth the birds ; 
and why should be not feed me 
that am obedient to him? He hath 
given me a body, and why should 
he not give me raiment ? He giveth 
me life, aud why not food? He 
giveth me everlasting things, and 
why not temporal things 7? W hoso- 
ever therefore is godly, must follow 
this rule of Christ. But (alas for 
sorrow) many offend against this 
tule.” 

For a long time it was unde- 
termined, what relation philosophy 
should bear to religious truth. By 
many of the reformers, it was 
counted decidedly hostile, and 
many others feared that the at- 
tractions of the handmaid would 
withdraw the exclusive devotion 
due to the heavenly charms of the 
mistress. When philosophy indeed 
was founded on false principles, it 
could only be injurious ; but when 
it is a cautious and humble endea- 
vour to trace the footsteps of God 
in his works, it will, in many cases, 
assist in the understanding of bis 
word, The mistakes which igno- 
rance of natural science may pro- 
duce in the interpretation of scrip- 
ture, are singularly exhibited in the 
leeture on the Second Sunday in 
Advent: ** The sun shall be dark- 
ened, that is to say, there shall be 
many eclipses of the sun. And the 
moon shall not yield forth her light, 
namely, while she also suffereth 
eclipse. And the stars shall fall 
from heaven, that is to wit, shall 
seem to fall. That many of this 
kind of signs are already passed, our 
present age beareth witness. For 
there never happened se many 
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eclipses either of the sun or moon,” 
—In the remarks on the marriage 
of Cana, he applauds the principles 
on which, unhappily, many of the 
reformers acted, and in no country 
perhaps more than in our own ; the 
retaining of what had been abused 
by superstition, in the hope that it 
might yet prove serviceable. The 
intrepid Johan Knox, with much 
greater policy, would have ever 
monument of idolatry deatoped, 
and according to his well knows 
expression, wished to pull down 
the nests, that the crows might not 
return. Our author says, 

«* Let us learn to transfer again 
unto a good and godly use, the 
things that were abused and put to 
superstition, so as they may serve 
to God’s glory, and to the building 
of the church. The water-pots here 
served to Jewish superstition; but 
Christ useth them to the setting 
forth of bis own glory, and to the 
edifying of his church. So the 
church goods, which heretofore hath 
been abused, ought now to be con- 
verted to a better use.” 

We shall now insert two or three 
examples of the sententious and 
striking manner in which he occa- 
sionally expresses his thoughts. On 
the infant Jesus being laid in a 
manger, he says, ‘‘ Let proud folks 
look into this cradle, and lay down 
their loftiness. Let poor men look 
into it, and cease to despair, as if 
they were despised in their pover- 
ty.” As the manger on which he 
lay, argueth that his kingdom is not 
of this world; so the star appear- 
ing from heaven declareth him to 
be a heavenly king.” ‘* We should 
learn of the angels, first to preach 
Christ to them to whom he is un- 
known ; whereby all the godly mi- 
nisters of God’s word may comfort 
themselves in their ministry, for 
that they teach the same thing that 
was delivered before by so princely 
spirits.” ** He is like to profit best 
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in the Christian school, which with 
the increasement of his faith, wan- 
dereth daily more and more.” There 
is a considerable degree of indigna- 
tion expressed in the censure on 
the fast practised by many Roman- 
ists. ‘‘In which do meet together, 
many horrible wickednesses, as an 
opinion of God’s service, a trust in 
works, such a manner of fasting ; 
as even swine might be fatted with 
it, and a minding of deceit and 
wrong towards their neighbours.” 
In closing our remarks on this 
work of one of the worthies of the 
Christian Church, the melancholy 
thought occurs, that from many 
laces where the true light once 
shined, the candlestick is removed, 
and what remains is only a bewil- 
dering flame. How many such men 
as Nicholas Hemmingius are now 


to be found “‘ in the famous realms 
of Denmark and Norway?” We 
fear there are few. We should pray 
to God to revive religion where it 
has once flourished, as well as to 
send it where it is unknown, The 
following address to his brethren ia 
the ministry may be as suitable to 
us, as it was to them; 

** Let us bear in mind this weighty 
saying of Christ’s, watch and pray 
that ye enter not into temptation. 
That which I say to you, I say to 
all, watch. The world tempteth ; 
the flesh provoketh, the armies 
of heretics trouble, the stumbling 
blocks of doctrine and manners 
offend. The fond quarrellings of 
proud persons vex. Against all 
these things, the surest remedy is 
to call upon Gop,” 





OUGHT A CHRISTIAN TO BE A POLITICIAN? 


THE able editor of The Leeds Mer- 
cury has noticed, in a recent num- 
ber of his respectable journal, the 
attempts which are making by 
certain members of the Evangelical 


church party to stigmatize Dis- — 


senters as acting inconsistently with 
their Christian principles in taking a 
decided and open part in support of 
the great measure of parliamentary 
reform. The article to which I refer 
was intended to defend Dr. J. P. 
Smith from the attack made by the 
Editors of the Record paper upon him 


for attending a reform meeting at. 


Hackney; but as it very ably 
discusses the question on general 
principles, I have only extracted 
the argumentative passages, which 
appear to me worthy of being 
generally read by our body, and 
rendered permanently accessible by 
insertion in your Magazine, know- 
ing full well that Dr. Smith needs 
not any vindication before your 


readers for the exhibition of his 
well known patriotism in the crisis 


of England’s destinies. 
A. Z. 


“We shall take this opportu- 
nity of saying a few a upon 
the favourite position of these in- 
dividuals—that a Christian ought 
not to be a politician. A doctrine 
more destitute of foundation in 
Scripture, or more opposed to rea- 
son and common sense, can scarcely 
be conceived, It is manifestly a 
ett of every man’s duty, by the 
aw of love to his neighbour, to 
promote the welfare of the com- 
munity in which he lives; and 
what is more essential to the wel- 
fare of a community than good 
government, just laws, and a righ- 
teous administration of those laws? 
Good government and good laws 
are favourable to religion, to jus- 
tice, to peace, to knowledge, to 
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national prosperity. Bad govern- 
ment We bad laws, on the con- 
trary, produce impiety, oppression, 
corruption, ignorance, and misery. 
A Christian, therefore, ought, with 
all his influence, to promote the 
cause of good government and 
good laws. If he does not, he 
abandons his duty to his fellow- 
men and to his Maker; he in- 
dulges an apathy which is not 
only silly, but criminal ; he shows 
himself blind or indifferent to the 
most important interests of his 
country. 

** But it is said, a Christian ought 
not to be a party man. Now what 
does this mean? Does it mean, 
that if there should be any dif- 
ference of opinion on important 
questions of government and legis- 
lation, and two parties should be 
formed in a state, a Christian ought 
to be of neither? That is as much 
as to say that he must have no 
share whatever in public matters; 
because there are differences of 
opinion and a formation of parties 
on every thing. It is to say that 
he may promote the good of his 
country when there is no one to 
oppose; but the moment any op- 

osition arises, the moment am- 

ition, avarice, or perverseness 
raises up enemies to the general 
weal, the moment that the public 
really need defence, the moment 
that his voice or his influence, his 
hand or his arm, would be of any 
use, he must shrink back into timid 
silence and absolute inertness! It 
is impious to ascribe to Christianity 
a doctrine so irrational as this. 

** If we read the spirit of Chris- 
tianity aright, it requires that men 
should abhor and oppose evil, as 
well as promote what is good. It 
does not weaken, but rather 
strengthens the indignation with 
which we should meet as Ty 
oppression, and fraud. It does 


not strip men either of the reason 
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which enables them to judge con- 
cerning the public interests, or of 
the sympathies which lead them to 
make the cause of their country 
their own, or of the energies which 
self-preservation or any worthy oc- 
casion may require to be manfully 
exerted. Itis most true that Chris- 
tianity condemns anger, violence, 
and malice; it lays a restraint on 
men’s passions; it requires that 
all sublunary objects shall be pur- 
sued in subordination to infiniely 
higher ends; it forbids faction or 
quarrelsomeness: but we say un- 
hesitatingly, that the temperate, 
bold, decided, and zealous ad- . 
vocacy of any cause involving the 
public welfare, is demanded of a 
Christian, rather than prohibited, 
by his religion. 

** And what is the cause in which 
so many excellent Christians and 
patriots have stood forth in the 
present day, and for their advocacy 
of which they are stigmatized by 
the Evangelical Anti-Reformers ? 
It is the great cause of parliamen- 
tary reform—the reform of abuses 
as notorious as the sun at noon- 
day—the reform of the corruption 
and bribery which pollute at once 
the fountain of law and the source 
of the national representation—the 
reform of the drunkenness, licen- 
tiousness, and riot which have 
hitherto disgraced our protracted 
elections—the reform of the prac- 
tice of selling a public trust for 
vile lucre—the reform of an un- 
just, iniquitous, irritating, absurd 
system, which robs a large part 
of the nation of its rights, to con- 
fer them on those whose privileges 
and power are excessive: We say 
this Is a truly righteous cause, emi- 
nently demanding the support of 
every Christian. 

** And who are the men that 
presume to cast their solemn and 
canting censures on the Reformers? 
They are the fawning parasites 
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who have done their utmost to 
support all Tory administrations— 
who have flattered profligate 
princes—who have preached up 
the divine right of kings—who have 
upheld a system of religious bigotry 
and intolerance till public opinion 
pronounced its doom—who defend 
all corruptions both in church and 
state. 

** What would have been the 
fate of England, had its laws and 
institutions been moulded accord- 
ing to the influence of this party? 
We should have had as pure a 
political despotism as Austria, and 
as complete a religious tyranny as 
Spain or Rome, These are the 
men whose predecessors licked the 
feet of that pedantic, contemptible, 
arrogant, yet cowardly tyrant, 
James I.—admitting his claims to 
almost unlimited power in .the 
church and state—inciting him to 
expel from their livings three hun- 
dred of the most learned, pious, 
and diligent of the clergy on ac- 
count of their reasonable scruples, 
and to subject to excommunication 
any who dared to question the 
faultless perfection of the Book of 
Common Prayer—forming those 
monstrous and cruel canons which 
still disgrace the Church of Eng- 
land, though the spirit of modern 
times does not allow them to 
be acted upon—and assisting in 
the prosecutions which drove 
crowds of pious, high-minded, and 
liberty-loving men from this coun- 
try during the whole course of the 
Stuart dynasty. These are the re- 
maining disciples of the Sacheverel 
school, for whom nothing is too 
slavish in political acquiescence, at 
least when their own party is in 

wer. 

‘* And who, we ask, were the 
men to whom we are indebted for 
all our civil and religious liberties ? 
The yery men who for the last two 
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centuries have been most eminent 
for their religious strictness and 
their ardent patriotism—the Puri- 
tans of the seventeenth century, 
and the Dissenters of the eigh- 
teenth. Let history speak their 
character and their exploits. We 
quote from Mr. Robert Vaughan’s 
liberal and excellent work just 
published, ‘ Memoirs of the Stuart 
Dynasty,” iu the preface to which 
the author says— 

‘ The revolution of 1688, is ac- 
knowledged the epoch of our civil 
and religious liberties. That re- 
volutiou, though accomplished with 
little effort and without commotion, 
was the result ofa protracted strug- 
gle in behalf of popular rights, and 
of one maintained chiefly by reli- 
gious men. In its earlier stages 
this patriotic contention derived its 
main strength from the puritans; 
and to the last, when it received 
important aid from members of the 
established church, it was an ob- 
ject of the utmost solicitude with 
the body of English nonconformists; 
nor is there any hazard in seying 
that their weight was then foun 
sufficient to turn the scale on the 
better side.’ 

“* The following is a still more 
distinct testimony from the same 
impartial historian, to the high me- 
rits of the Puritan defenders of our 
liberties in the time of James I.:-— 

‘ It. is admitted on all hands, 





* Mr. Vaughan’s Memoirs of the Stuart 


. Dynasty is an admirable historical work, 


the great object of which—ably and im- 
partially executed--is to trace the influ- 
ence which religious men have had on 
the Constitution of England, in the days 
when liberty was assailed by arbitary 
monarchs and a bigoted church, and was 
defended at the price of their blood by 
the stern and conscientious friends of 
their religion and their country, nick- 
named the Puritans. Mr. Vaughan is 
known as the author of an excellent 
Life of Wycliffe, the Father of the Re- 
formation. 
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that the preservation of the sacred lates and the high chutch party of 
fire of liberty, amid the encroach- that day? And what was its 
ments of despotisin so often mani- effects ?” 
fest in thisreign, wasowing entirely | ‘ Unhappily the prelates of the 
to the wakefulness and energy of Anglican church yied with the so- 
men, who went forth from the Sab- vereign, (James I.) in their admi- 
bath instruction of such teachers to ration of the policy which regards 
their duties in parliament. Not the many as existing only to sub- 
that the puritan clergy were accus- serve the elevation and the splen- 
tomed, at this time, to make the dour of the individual or the few. 
questions pending in Parliament, Such were not the sentiments: of 
topics yf ory declamation. In- the body of the people; a struggle 
stances of this may have oceurred: was inevitable; and without some 
but the disciples of Calvin were timely concessions on the part of 
not to become proficients in this the governing, it was not difficult 
doubtful practice, until urged to it to foresee that a spirit of discontent 
by the example of their opponents and violence would ere long become 
—the Montagues, and Sibthorpes, unmanageable in the governed,’ 
and Manwarings, of a later age. —‘‘ Just such is the obsequious and 
There was, however, enough in slavish policy of the modern Evan- 
their general teaching to account gelical church, and such would 
for that willingness to suffer in a have been the lamentable effect of 
good cause, and that fearlessness their success, if the descendants of 
of power, by which their hearers the Puritans had not caught the 
were often distinguished. Those mantle of patriotic zeal, and, hav- 
noble principles of civil liberty, ing lighted on better and happier 
which they asserted, were believed times, succeeded in securing at once 
to be a part of the great moral les- the political and religious liberties 
sons contained in holy writ. Not of Hoglaad. 
to avow them, would have been ** We rejoice to know, that the 
to incur the displeasure of the King men who are foremost in all Chris- 
Eternal, from the fear of anearthly tian activity and charity, are also 
sovereign—to prefer their ease to foremost in the defence of Civil and 
their obligations, the present tothe Religious Liberty. Religion and 
future. Thus that religious motive the love of freedom are united in 
which rendered them somuch the foe the present day, as they have been 
of the idolatrous papist, rendered throughout the long protracted 
them the equally determined advo- struggles by which the glorious 
eates of those better maxims, which constitution of this country has 
have so constantly elevated the been established, God has joined 
people and the nations who have them together in the breasts of his 
embraced them.’ servants, and let not man presume 
«¢ What was the spirit of the pre- to put them asunder,” 








HUMAN LIFE. 
On! what a scene of toil, and strife, Thus viewed, how drear and desolate ; 
And , is human life: How little to be craved, our state ! 
A moment joy—a year of sorrew, For who would sail upon a sea, 
And hope, to be fulfilled to-morrow. Whose surges wash no boundary. 
But Oh! to know it is the road 
By which the soul ascends to God : 


’Tis this which throws round life a spell, 
Which thou.h we loathe, we love as well. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The Music of the Church considered in its 
various Branches, Congregational and 
Choral; an Historical and Practical 
Treatise for the general Reader. By J. 
A. La Trobe, M.A. &c. 8vo. Seeley. 

Ir is an old complaint, ‘‘ The 

Reformation has spoiled all our 

church music.” This is true in 

the main, and yet we hope and 
believe, there has been more true 
devotion since the music was 
spoiled, than there ever was before. 

Not that we are such Goths as to 

think that the ‘spoiling of the 

music” has contributed to the ele- 
vation of the devotional spirit, or 

that the improvement of it, up to a 

certain point, would tend to bring 

in either popery or heathenism. 

However, we frankly declare, at 

once, that we are very moderate 

in our wishes upon the subject, 
and that we should be contented 
with a tithe of the perfection, and 
science, and taste, which Mr. La 

Trobe advocates, as his readers 

in general would have been with 

about one-tenth part of his volume. 

Therecan be no doubt that the sing- 

ing in most congregations, ‘‘in the 

Church” and out of the Church, is 

deplorably bad—but bad variously, 

and if any thing could make it 
worse as an expression of devotion, 
and means of moral improvement, it 


would just be the adoption of Mr, 


La Trobe’s standard of perfection. 
It is very evident that his tenden- 
cies in more matters than the sing- 
ing, are any thing but protestant, 
and that he would be delighted 
with not a little more of ‘ the 
pomp and circumstance” as well as 
the authority and power, of the in- 
fallible Church. We are nauseat- 
ed with the incessant ‘attempts 
N.S. No. 91. 


made throughout the volume to 
impose upon our imaginations, by 
that most fallacious of all fictions 
in the mouth of an Episcopalian, 
** the Church.” Mr. La Trobe evi- 
dently has no distinct idea of the 
expression, and we suspect never 
seriously studied its use—certainly 
not his own use of it—for, with 
him, the Church does every thing 
—whereas most of the things he 
ascribes to it were really done by 
the Parliament or the King or 
Queen’s majesty, or the Council--or 
Popes of Rome, or such delectable 
church governors as Constantine. 
But, as to the Church doing the 
things he ascribes toit, Mr. La 
Trobe must allow us to tell him, 
there is not such a shadowy, ideal, 
notional figment of a thing in the 
whole world, as his Church. He 
will be ashamed to adhere to the 
articular definition, for the con- 
gregation of faithful men do no- 
thing,—and where arethey? He 
will not venture to limit it to the 
clergy, for they are no more the 
Church than the Parliament is the 
nation—neither will he trace his 
idea to the convocation, for that 
is powerless and without authority 
—the church he speaks of, as hav- 
ing done so many fine things for 
us, is neither more nor less than 
civil and legislative authority, and, 
in future, it will become him not ta 
confound a scriptural expression 
and a scriptural idea with things 
that are purely of this world, ‘‘ ren- 
der to all their dues, honour to 
whom honour.” But then where 
is his church? We can readily 
find the New Testament church, 
but we know not where to find 
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the society of faithful men of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. 

There are some few good things 
in the book, but they are lost 
amidst masses of most unread- 
able trashy prosing. He has said 
nothing new upon the subject of 
congregational singing. And, as to 
all hesays in vindication of chaunts, 
anthems, canticles, &c. &c. it is 
fitter for the meridian of Rome 
than of England. He counts the 
cathedral service the very perfec- 
tion of church music, and quite to 
his heart’s content—and we know 
not how potently fitted to inspire 
devotion, and so on. Now, we 
think the cathedral services more 
injurious to the Church of England 
than any other part of her public 
worship. If the incomes of the 
cathedrals were employed for edu- 
cational purposes, or for the pro- 
motion of the gospel—that joyful 
sound, for lack of which thou- 
sands within the Church of Eng- 
land are perishing, we would be 
content, and so ought he, to see 
every choirin Great Britain aban- 
doned to-morrow. We love an. 
thems, we can relish the chaunt, 
aud we are no strangers to the 
harmonic art — but Christian con- 
gregations are better without them. 
Every thing in public assemblies, 
whether it be the building, the 
preacher, the pictures, the images 
of saints, or the music, may divert 
attention from the great object of 
worship, and the high end of re- 
ligious assemblies; the moment 
they doso,they become pernicious 
to the souls of men—and however 
innocent in themselves, should be 
discarded, or so far modified, as 
to be lost or overlooked in the 
ascent of the mind through them 
tothe divine Master of assemblies. 
There is a limit within which all 
the circumstances of public worship 
must be kept. Carry them out to 
their perfection, and they become 





matters of human taste, human 
art, and skill; man becomes more 
prominent than God; the mind re- 
poses almost necessarily in the 
sensitive or simply intellectual 
gratification. It is so pre-emi- 
nently with music. Mr. La Trobe 
may say, ‘ but we ought to make 
its highest perfection still subser- 
vient to devotion.” Ab, Mr. La 
Trobe, You may do so—but you 
cannot alter human nature. The 
fine music of your cathedrals has 
driven out devotion, for it has 
driven away the worshippers; and 
you know it. We maintain that 
the cathedral worship is, in the eye 
of the nation, one of the foulest 
and darkest blots upon the face of 
the Establishment. The subject 
is too wide for our present space ; 
but we would remind Mr. La 
Trobe of one momentous, insur- 
mountable, humbling fact to the 
Church of England—there are no 
towns in England where, ceteris 
paribus, there isless genuine piety, 
more worldly vanity, and so much 
infidelity, as in our cathedral 
towns! He would, it seems, have 
a cathedral, with its appendages, in 
every town in the kingdom if he 
could, Suchis his passion for these 
services, that he would spread them 
through every parish to improve 
the piety of the rustics; but he 
must allow us to say it, and we 
speak from an extensive know- 
ledge of the state of our cities, 
that no greater evil could be in- 
flicted upon the cause of Chris- 
tianity, than the multiplication of 
such services, and no greater be- 
nefit of a liturgical nature, at least 
upon the Church of England, than 
their abolition. They arose with 
popery, and they ought to have 
disappeared with it for ever; and 
we believe the best friends of the 
Established Church are of our 
mind, 

The dn ging is susceptible of 
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much improvement, and so is the 
preaching and the praying. In 
fact, the gospel must more gene- 
rally prevail before there will be 
devotional music; and as to im- 
proving the singing and the music, 
in places where the joyful sound 
is never beard, it may produce a 
sickly sentimentality and a religion 
of the senses, but will only prove 
a snare to souls, and a hindrance 
to the gospel. If the people have 
not the sound of the Gospel, it 
is of very little moment what 
other sounds they have. Music 
will never convert sinners. Mr. 
La Trobe may be a man of taste 
and science, but his affectation 
of fine feeling, his extravagant 
ideas of the importance of chaunt- 
ing, music, and the tedious re- 
petitions, as well as inconsisten- 
cies of his book, have convinced 
us, that he is a very incompetent 
person to legislate upon this sub- 
ject. He is probably an enthu- 
siast in church-music, a composer 
and an amateur-performer—his 
taste may be correct, but we are 
quite sure his standard cannot be 
reached, and if it could, it would 
be extensively prejudicial to the 
interests of the gospel. He would 
have all young clergymen exa- 
mined before they proceed B. A., 
as to their knowledge of music ; 
we beg to pronounce this utterly 
ridiculous, while the great mass 
of them, even when they come for 
ordination, are grossly ignorant 
of Christian theology. Mr. La 
Trobe would have every clergy- 
man interfere officially with the 
singers—we say, they had better 
let them alone, provided they do 
not err greatly from the rule of 
propriety. Again, Mr. La Trobe 
advocates a most pernicious error ; 
at p. 410, he says, “* But how is 
an individual to act, who has an 
nternal passionate energy for mu - 
sical strains, with a most trea- 
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cherous want of self-command ? 
Had he not better cast aside the 
art altogether, than retain it, a 
continued and daily source of temp- 
tation? If, in reply, we argue 
upon mere worldly principles, an 
affirmative might be returned ; if 
upon religious, a decided nega- 
tive. We are indeed warned in 
Scripture to flee temptations, but 
they are evidently classed with 
things in their own nature sinful, 
—Satan, and worldly lusts. When, 
therefore, an object of temptation 
is directly and inherently sinful, it 
is our duty to cut it off, even 
though it be as dear to us as a 
right hand or a right eye. If it 
be sinful only through excessive 
indulgence, we have no more 
authority to pluck it up by the 
roots, than we have to starve our- 
selves because food is in its abuse 
an evil, and therefore may become 
a source of temptation. In fact, 
without this distinction, no gift of 
God can be received—no blessing 
enjoyed; the child that is born 
may proceed from its mother’s 
womb to the grave, for though 
there is spread around it a table 
of bounties, there is engraved in 
large characters upon its leaves, 
‘touch not, taste not, handle 
not.” 

After this specimen of Mr. La 
Trobe’s casuistry, we think none 
of our readers will have much 
confidence in his discrimination, 
anil as to his theology, we fear it 
is of very sickly growth. If we 
understand any thing of our Lord's 
command, in Matt, xviii. 8, 9, 
this advice is in direct contraven- 
tion of it. Indeed, music is one 
of those naturally indifferent en- 
joyments, which, if liable in any 
way to become a snare to the soul, 
ought to be wholly abandoned. 
It may be an evil, a sacrifice to 
give itup, but of two evils it is 
the least. This surely is the case 
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with cutting off the right hand or 
plucking out the right eye, which 
we have no right to do, accord- 
ing to Mr. La Trobe, but which 
we had better do, according to 
our Lord, than run the risk of a 
far greater evil by their retention. 
In short, Mr. La Trobe may be a 
very fine composer, and for aught 
we know, a very good performer, 
but itis very manifest that he is 
no theologian, and a very bad 
casuist ; and seems more fitted for 
the office of organist or leader of 
an orchestra, than for the guidance 
of perplexed consciences. As to 
the general subject of the volume, 
we are constrained to say, it has 
proved to us how much more 
easy it is to find fault than to 
mend—and after all, congrega- 
tions can only sing according to 
their best judgment and ability. 
The men of science and of taste, 
are few—and if they will not help 
to improve this part of divine 
worship, nor take the lead in it, 
those humbler practitioners who do 
their best, are neither tobe ridiculed 
nor blamed for not doing bet- 
ter. We are quite satisfied, that if 
such men as Mr. La Trobe were 
to lay down the law, we might 
have better music, but it is highly 
problematical whether we should 
have more general singing or more 
devotion. 





The Missionary Church. By W. H. Stowell. 
— : 12mo. pp. 192. Westley and 
v 


THE works on the Missionary sub- 
ject, which circulate most exten- 
sively, are those which minister to 
our thirst for information as to the 


intellectual character and social 
condition of our fellow men, to 
the peculiarities of the scenery by 
which they are surrounded, and the 
produetions by which their appe- 
tite is gratified, and their varied 
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wants supplied. The result of 
scientific investigation, employed 
on the physical part of our consti- 
tution, fully corroborates the apos- 
tolic affirmation, that ‘ God 
hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth.”* The mental part of 
our constitution furnishes proof 
equally strong of the same fact, in 
the sympathies that we feel with 
man wherever he may be found, 
and whatever may be the circum- 
stances of his condition. To the 
thirst which these sympathies pro- 
duce an intelligent missionary must 
be pre-eminently qualified to mi- 
nister. He will perform this part 
of his service to the public also 
with “clean bands,” and will not 
be the channel for conveying any 
thing which shall be adapted to 
vitiate the moral taste. We are 
far, therefore, from thinking that 
works of this kind are too nu- 
merous, or too highly valued... We 
trust that they will be multiplied, 
and invested with every attraction 
which their writers can command, 
in order that they may be iustru- 
mental in promoting healthful ha- 
bits of thought and feeling in the 
public mind, as well as in com- 
manding respect, and conciliating 
favour for the missionary cause, 
There is another class of works 
which connect us with the mission- 
ary field by the sympathies of a 
renewed nature with the labours, 
and sufferings, and spiritual en- 
joyments of men and women also, 
«who have-hazarded their lives 
for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
In the biographical department of 
missionary publications it may be 
seen, that Christianity in its power 
upon the heart and the character, 
is, like its divine Author, un- 
changeable; the workmanship of 





* Vide Prichard’s Researches into the 
Physical History of Mankind. 
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God, created anew in Christ Jesus, 
appears more bright and lovely to 
the eye from being contemplated 
in contrast with the terrific forms 
which are cast in pagan mould, 
and in comparison with the off- 
spring of a sceptical philosophy, 
which, though they have no wings 
to carry them to distant lands on 
messages of mercy, would yet per- 
suade us that they are the only 
** angels of light.” 

We still think, however, that 
the press owes to the religious 
public, and the world, a class of 
publications which shall open more 
clearly and fully to the view the 
comprehensiveand immutable prin- 
ciples of missionary obligation, 
and exhibit their connection with 
every part of the Christian econo- 
my, and all the vital elements of 
the spiritual life. The field here 
is wide, and might furnish useful 
occupation for several labourers. 
Mr, Stowell has driven a some- 
what light, but burning plough- 
share into it. The preface com- 
mends it to our regard, by giving 
us a glimpse of the circumstances 
to which may be attributed the ex- 
celleney of its temper, and which 
sufficiently excuse the comparative 
slightness of its form. 

* When I began to prepare this little 
work for the press, it was in the expec- 
tation of having much leisure for that 
purpose. But it was scarcely undertaken, 
when it pleased God to visit the place of 
my residence with that mysterious dis- 
ease which has awakened so much just and 
salutary alarm throughout our country. I 
fe be allowed to expres my decided 
belief, not only that this dispensation has 
been the means of urging many persons 
to an immediate application to Christ for 
pabvetions, a also, that it has been pa 
compani a special effusion 
Holy Spirit. 1 trust I A x oA fe 
brethren, ministers, and others, of ai 
denominations, that we have realized this 
solemn fact in our own experience. The 
labours of many ministers of the Gospel, 
in this town and neighbourhood, have 
been very abundant, aud greatly more 
blessed than at any former time. For 
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three months, we have assembled every 
Monday morning in each other’s of 
worship for social prayer and ministerial 
exhortation; on which occasions the 
largest places have been filled, th at 
a most inconvenient time, with se 9 
absorbed, impressed worshippers. 

‘ Persons living at a distance can have 
but a faint conception of the great in- 
crease of exertion devolving on Christian 
ministers in such circamstances--the wn- 
wonted pressure of mind, and of bodily 
effort called forth, even in the ordinary 
service of the Gospel. This necessary 
increase of pastoral solicitude and de- 
votion, in addition to the Catholic en- 
gagements already referred to, have cer- 
tainly deprived me of the leisure I had 
anticipated for the present volume. That 
deprivation I ought not to regret--nor do 
I. But having commenced, I was an- 
willing to delay or relinquish a publication 
to which I was pledged, which, I 
would fain hope, imperfect as it is, will 
be useful in every circle to which it may 
find its way.” 

We believe this hope will be 
realized, and shall be happy if our 
recommendation should facilitate 
its entrance into the circle of the 
readers of the Congregational Ma- 
gazine. The principles of the 
work, however, belong exclusivel 
to no denomination. Both in their 
statement and illustration, they are 
designed to extend beyond any of 
the sectional departments of Chris- 
tianity, and to include the ** Israel 
of God.” 

The table of contents is as fol- 
lows: 

The special Relation of the 
Church to the World—The War- 
rant of the Church for Missionary 
Undertakings—Missionary Efforts 
of the Primitive Christians—The 
Progressive Decline of the Mis- 
sionary Spirit—Revival of Mis- 
sionary Effort in the Church—Pre- 
sent Obstructions to the Progress 
of Missionary Effort in the Church 
—Evils resulting from defect of 
the Missionary Spirit— Arguments 
and Motives for increased Devo- 
tion to Missionary Objects. 

In estimating the relation of the 
Church to the world, it would ap- 
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pear desirable clearly to define the 
meaning which is attached to the 
words employed, and the conse- 
quent boundary line between the 
objects related and compared ; 
and on the correctness of this pre- 
liminary part of the process would 
depend much of the order, force, 
and conclusiveness of the whole 
work. In the absence of any 
formal definition of terms, which 
we are far from thinking isin every 
case required, we gather from the 
following passage the acceptation 
in which Mr. Stowell employs the 
term Church. 

“ It will not be doubted that the charch 
was composed of converted men. Each 
of these was converted not for his own 
sake merely, but for the sake of others. 
Any association of men so converted, and 
so evincing their conversion, must have 
been a missionary association, The spread 
of the Gospel, apt by their own ex- 
perience to be the designed instruments 
of human salvation, must have been a 
constant object of devout anxiety and 
strenuous effort. To them it must have 
appeared as the main purpose of their 
union. To them it could never have 
presented itself as, chiefly, an affair 
of charity and compassion towards their 
deluded and suffering fellow-creatures, 
but as the proper business of the church 
a business to which the church was boun 
by her allegiance to God, and by her 
special relatiun to the world, ‘The gifts 
of the church—the prayers of the charch 
—the officers of the church--the visible 

rofession of the church—her baptism -- 
her holy supper--her preaching of the 
Gospel—all these were the tokens and 
seals of her character as the evangelizer 
of the earth. Each believer was a 
witness for truth against error, for holi- 
ness against sin; and the collection of 
believers constituting the church was ‘a 
cloud of witnesses,’ a confederate band 
brought together by their Celestial Lea- 
der, to denounce the usurpation of the 
grand deceiver, to tear away the veil of 
delusion which he had spread over the 
face of the nations, and to draw their 
fellow-men of every rank and climate to 
the belief of the truth, and to the en- 
joyment of the common salvation. Such 
is the true character and the perpetual 
office of the church of Christ, ‘ put in 
trust’ with the Gospel for the nations, 
that they may be saved. He who refuses 
to embrace the Gospel for his own sal- 
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vation, is not only his own enemy and 
the enemy of the Sloat, he is an alien 
from the church, and takes his part in 
opposition to the best interests of the 
world. While he who professes to receive 
the Gospel for his own salvation, and yet, 
from narrow views, from worldly selfish- 
ness, or unbelieving timidity, declines to 
share the efforts of the church for the 
salvation of the world, is astranger to 
the sympathies of the body of Christ. 
Religion is life. Christianity is a religion 
of movement. The CHuRcH 1s A Mis- 
SIONARY INSTITUTION.”-- pp. 13--15. 
This is a lucid and interesting 
description of what the Church 
should be, and of what it actually 
would be, were not the principles 
of Christianity modified in their 
operation on individual characters 
and collective communities by the 
manifold imperfections of our fallen 
nature, with which they have per- 
petually to contend. Still those 
imperfections which modify Chris- 
tianity in the experience of the 
individual, and which restrict its 
expansive force, do not, in the 
slightest degree, affect the standard 
of duty; and the writer, whose 
laudable object it is to elevate our 
conceptions of duty, and apply the 
corrective stimulus to the sluggish- 
ness of our minds, must present 
vividly to the view the perfect 
model which God designed, and 
not the imperfect imitation which 
man has produced; and must, 
sometimes, disentangle himself 
from the icy fetters of a cold and 
critical accuracy, and speak of 
things which should be as though 
they were. We can assure our 
readers that we do not occupy, 
with any satisfaction to ourselves, 
the judicial chair while the pre- 
sent work is before us. It makes 
us feel that the region of criticism 
is too near the frigid zone; that 
whatever it may be able to boast 
in reference to the clearness of its 
atmosphere, the soil is barren, 
and the wind often withering to 
the generous productions of more 
fervid climes. We would rather 
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our readers should form their own 
opinions of this work from the 
character of the extracts which we 
give than from any judgment we 
can pronounce. They would be 
much more profitably employed 
in warming their hearts by reading 
the work itself, than in perusing 
our comments upon it, or the com- 
ments of any of the members of 
our clear-sighted and frosty-tin- 
gered fraternity. 

The temperature of every part 
of the work is so much above the 
ordinary level; there is such a 
profusion of the thoughts, that 
breathe in words that burn, poured 
over its pages, that we find it 
difficult to select any passages 
which glow with more intensive 
heat than others for the purpose of 
justifying the remarks we have 
made, and commending it to the 
heart and hand of our readers in 
general, and more especially of 
those who wish to cherish in their 
own breasts, and to extend around 
them the hallowed spirit of mis- 
sionary zeal. We content our- 
selves with quoting the closing 
paragraphs of the chapter on 
‘“« The obstructions to the progress 
of Missionary Efforts.” 

“The missionary progress is arrested 
by the coldness and languor of THE 
cHurRcH. Here the impulse must begin, 
which is to subdue the world. We need 
a succession of impulses. We need new 
baptisms of ‘ fire and the Holy Ghost.’ 
Oh! that we felt our responsibility to the 
world! Our coldness and deadness end 
not with ourselves. We propagate cold- 
ness and death. We putrify the moral 
atmosphere of the world. For our own 
sakes, and for the sake of our children, 
it is of vast consequence that our religion 
should be not only enlightened but warm 
and lively. But our present solicitude is 
for THE WORLD. or the sake of a 
world which has been sleeping in the 
sepulchres of spiritual death ever since 
the quickening word was uttered by the 
Lord of life, we lament, we deplore with 
tears of bitter sorrow the insensibility of 
the church. While she slumbers, one 
fallen spirit after another passes every 


moment into eternity with the cry, pierces 
ing the very ear of death, * No man cared 
for my soul /" These souls are not cared 
for. It has not been proved that they do 
not perish. It is possible that they have 
been perishing all along. If it be not 
admitted as a possibility that they have 
perished, the truth of the Gospel is not 
admitted. It is to be feared that mul- 
titudes have perished, and perished 
through the neglect of the church, 
though they have died ‘ in their iniquity,’ 
and receive ‘ according to their works. 
Surely, surely, had Christians felt an 
interest in the conversion of the heathen, 
or were Christians now to feel an interest 
in sending the Gospel to them as the 
means appointed for their conversion, all 
the obstructions to the progress of missionary 
effort would be at once destroyed by the 
ENERGY AND UNION OF THEIR ZEAL. 
“This is a fire that would burn on 
every altar, consuming the vanities of 
selfishness, and burning to ashes the last 
fragments of sectarianism! This is a 
spirit which would soon bring down upon 
the church the light of heaven, and its 
inspirations, and its love, and its might 
power; ‘ the feeble would be as David, 
and the house of David as God as the 
the angel of the Lord!’ Let us have in 
the church missionary hearts--and all the 
rest will follow. The wisdom to devise-- 
the prudence to restrain—the ardour to 
advance: -the courage to dare--the sym- 
pathy to encourage--the hand to help-- 
all will follow. The hindrances within 
being once overcome, no outward hin- 
drance will appal. A determined and 
united church, listening to the voice of 
her Almighty Leader, drinking of the 
cup whereof He drunk, and receiving the 
baptism wherewith He was ized, will 
go forth throughout the world which He 
claims as His inheritance. She will lift 
up her voice upon the mountain top to 
every dweller upon earth, proclaiming 
the salvation of her God. She will take 
the cross of the atonement to every na- 
tion, She will advance with the majesty 
of truth, and the earnestness of mercy. 
Every word will be clothed with power. 
Every step will be guarded by the shield 
of the Most High. Her enemies shall 
crouch at her feet. The idol gods of the 
heathen shall be smitten, and shall perish. 
re will ‘pour out his spirit upon ail 
esh.’ 


And can such scenes be rea- 
lized? We need not ask. It is 
promised thatthey shall be realized. 
And when? Whenever the Church 
of Christ resolves to do her duty, 
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and. ‘in the doing of it, pleads the 
promise that beams so brightly 
on the command: PREACH THE 
GosPEL. TO EVERY CREATURE, 
AND LO! I AM. WITH YOU AL- 
WAYS, EVEN UNTO THE END OF 
THF WORLD. 





AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 

1, Letters to Unitarians, and Reply to Dr. 
Ware, withan Appendix By Leonard 
Woods, D.D., Abbot Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology in Theolog. Sem. An- 
dover, 1822. 8v0. 

@.. Lectures on the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, by Leonard Woods, D.D., &c. 
Andover, 1829. 12mo 

3. Lectures on Infant Baptism, by Leonard 
Woods, D.D., Sc. Andover, 1829. 
12mo 


4& Letters to Dr. Taylor, by Leonard 
Woods, D.D., &c. Andover, 1830. 12mo. 


Ir has long been matter of serious 
complaint, on the part. of those 
who appreciate the theological 
labours of our transatlantic bre- 
thren, that there should be so much 
difficulty and delay connected with 
the transmission of their works to 
thiscountry. It not unfrequently 
happens that many months, if not 
years, pass away before we are 
apprized of the appearance of 
some of their most valuable pro- 
ductions ; and, even after we are 
apprized of them, several months 
more generally sions before they 
can be obtained. To remedy this 
evil, it has been proposed that an 
interchange of consignmentsshould 
be established between two houses 
in the book trade, the one in New 
York aud the other in London, by 
meansof which the different publi- 
cations of interest-and value might 
agredity ass into the two coun- 
tries. bis plan has not yet been 


brought fully to bear; but we are 
happy. to find, that the proposal of 
it i induced the author of the 
above works to forward a number 
of copies to Messrs. Holdworth 
and Ball, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 





which, we doubt not, will only 
increase the desire of ere long 
seeing them followed by a supply 
of what has recently come from 
the pens of other talented and 
justly celebrated writers. 

Dr. Woods’ Letters to Uni- 
tarians embrace some of the prin- 
cipal points on which we are at 
issue with that body, such as the 
real sentiments of the orthodox 
relative to the unity, moral perfec- 
tions, and government of God; 
human depravity ; election; atone- 
ment; divine influence, &c. These 
several topics are treated at con- 
siderable length, and with a per- 
spicuity and tact of Scripture illus- 
tration, which cannot but deeply 
interest, and highly edify the rea- 
der. We have been peculiarly 
gratified by the perusal of his ob- 
servations respecting the practice 
which is but too common among 
Anti-trinitarians, viz. to represent 
certain opinions as belonging pecu- 
liarly and exclusively to them- 
selves, and to misrepresent the 
Opinions entertained by those from 
whom they differ; availing them- 
selves of modes.of expression or 
statements made by individual 
writers, which cannot be justified 
on the principles taught in the 
Bible, and charging them to the 
account of orthodoxy, though th 
are almost universally repudiated. 
In illustration of the former, it ‘is 
only. necessary to refer to the man- 
ner in which they speak of them- 
selves as believers in the divine 
unity, and the vindicators of the 
true benevolence of the divine cha- 
racter; and with respect to the 
latter, to advert to the crimination 
continually repeated, though most 
abundantly repelled, that we re- 
present the atonement of the Re- 
deemer as productive of a change 
in the mind of God, so that whereas 
be was, naturally inclined to be 
vindictiye, and exercise severity in 
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punishing, he has been rendered 
merciful and propitious to the 
guilty, iv consequence of the satis- 
faction made by Christ. We par- 
ticularly recommend Dr. Woods’ 
animadversions on this pertinacity 
in misrepresentation, and his lucid 
statements: of the doctrines of 
Scripture on these and other im- 
portant points. His letters were 
occasioned by a sermon of Dr. 
Channinog’s, the great champion of 
Socinianism in America, whose 
printed works teem with gross mis- 
representations of the views held 
by those commonly called Cal- 
vinists. The second part of the 
work contains a Reply to Dr. 
Ware, avother Socinian writer, 
who published an answer to Dr. 
Woods. Both display great acu- 
men, and controversial ability, 
coupled with most exemplary can- 
dour and forbearance. 
The Lectures on Inspiration are 
evidently the result of much pa- 
tient investigation, and close at- 
tention to the various bearings of 
subject, proper views of which 
are of essential importance to the 
interpretation and authority of the 
word of God. After some intro- 
ductory observations and remarks, 
by way of caution, and the re- 
moval of some difficulties thrown 
in his path by the modes of quota- 
tion from the Old Testament, Dr. 
W. proceeds to prove the fact of 
the inspiration of both parts of the 
Sacred Volume. He next con- 
siders the nature and extent of in- 
spiration, which he defines by say- 
ing, that ‘‘ the sacred writers were 
so guided by the Divine Spirit, 
that, in every part of their work, 
they were rendered infallible, and 
wrote just what God willed they 
should write; so that the sacred 
volume entirely answers the mind 
of God, and has nothing, either as 
to matter or form, which he did not 
see to be suited to the great object 
N.S, NO, 91. 
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of a divine revelation.” On the 
subject of verbal inspiration he 
bestows considerable attention, 
though we must be allowed to say, 
we do not think he has obviated 
several most serious difficulties 
with which it is clogged. The 
doctrine of inspiration is then ap- 
plied to different parts of Scrip- 
ture, such as Job, Proverbs, &c., 
and the work concludes with an 
Appendix, containing some very 
interesting notes and extracts from 
German and other authors, who 
have written on the subjects. 

Dr. Woods’ Lectures on Infant 
Baptism appear here in a second 
edition, the tirst having been ex- 
hausted in little more than a 
year. The work is one of the 
most interesting and convincing 
on the subject of any that 
have come in our way. His re- 
marks on the relation of parents 
and children are particularly wor- 
thy of perusal, together with what 
he says in reference to the facts 
that this relation was marked by a 
religious rite through the Patri- 
archal and Mosaic dispensations, 
and that this rite respected spi- 
ritual blessings. In the position 
that the Christian religion was 
founded on the Old Testament 
Scriptures, he presents an invul- 
nerable front to those who impugn 
the practice of infant baptism. 
Nor are his reasonings from the 
circumstances of the Apostles less 
cogent and conclusive. With 


Knapp, and other eminent biblical 


scholars, he firmly believes in 
proselyte baptism : indeed the ar- 
guments of Gill and Robinson 
against it only go to produce in the 
mind a stronger degree of convic- 
tion, that such a practice obtained 
long before, and in the time of our 
Lord. 

We rejoice to find, what, indeed, 
we might have expected from so 
acute a divine as Dr. bs ay that 

3 
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he restricts the application of the 
rite to believers and their children. 
It has been to us matter of utter 
astonishment, that any could hold 
the contrary opinion, and yet re- 
main Prdobaptists. The prin- 
ciple on whish they attempt to 
vindicate it not only stands on the 
most direct opposition to the fun- 
damental argument, derived from 
the Abrahamic covenant, but, if 
acted fairly out, goes to subvert 
every view which they profess to 
maintain in judging of the credi- 
bility of a adlinione profession. 
The argument from Church His- 
tory is triumphant. The testi- 
monies of Tertullian and Origen 
are conclusive as to the practice 
of infant baptism in the first cen- 


tury. 

The mode occupies the con- 
cluding chapter of the volume, 
being obviously of less importance 
than the subjects. Dr. Woods con- 
fesses he cannot find a single text 
in the New Testament which, ac- 
cording to just rules of interpreta- 
tion, clearly proves that baptism 
is to be administered by immersion, 
or in any other particular way, ex- 
clusively of every other; and, from 
this fact, he draws the conclusion 
that if we contend for any one 
mode, exclusively of every other, 
we go beyond our rule, and attempt 
to a what Christ and his Apos- 
tles left undone. 

Such of our readers as shall 
carefully peruse these lectures, 
and the invaluable dissertation of 
Dr. Wardlaw on the same sub- 
ject, will not be up to err re- 
specting the mind of the Spirit on 
this interesting and important point 
of Christian practice. 

The Letters to Dr. Taylor are 
most pressingly recommended to 
all who are given to metaphysical 
speculations in connexion with 

e subject of religion, or who are 
in danger of being led away by 


such speculations. They embrace 
the high and awful doctrines of 
the permission of sin, the rectitude 
of the divine government, the ac-~ 
tual condition of man, and his 
moral responsibility. 


Three Discourses on Practical Subjects, by 
the late Rev. R. Cecil, A.M. formerly 
Minister of St, John’s Chapel, Bedford 
Row, now first published..1 vol. 8vo. 
London, 1832. 

Sermons preached in St. James’s Chapel, 
Clapham, Surrey, by Rev. C. Bradley, 
Vicar of Glasbury, Brecknockshire, and 
Minister of St. James's Chapel, Clap- 
[= pp. 414. 1 vol. 8vo, London, 

The Chief Concerns of Man for Time and 
Eternity, being a Course of Valedictory 
Discourses, preached at Wheler Cha- 
pel, in the Autumn of 1830. By the 
Rev. E, Bickersteth, Rector of Walton, 
Hertfordshire, 1 vol, 8vo. London, 
1831. 

‘‘ For after that in the wisdom of 

God, the world by wisdom knew 

not God, it pleased God by the 

foolishness of PREACHING to save 
them that believe.” And so it has 
been always. The history of the 
church in her revivals or declen- 
sions, is the history of preaching in 
its improvements or deteriorations, 

Ancient ecclesiastical records illus- 

trate and confirm this assertion. A 

very cursory glance at modern his- 

tory will also prove it. At the 

Reformation, it was preaching in 

Germany by Luther, and in Eng- 

land pret Be in the diocese of 

Gloucester, by the exemplary, 

simple-hearted, and primitive bishop 

Hooper, that effected wonders, 

and each instance serves, with in- 

numerable others, to confirm the 
apostolical statement. So by the 
immortal Whitfield, and Westley, 
in their preaching labours, were 
sown those seeds of true ‘‘ revival,” 
which continue to yield rich and 
abundant fruits to this day in our 
own land; and in effect fill the 
world with fruit. 

The occasional resuscitations of 
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genuine piety in France, are to be 
traced to the powerful word, calling 
to the dead to hear the voice of 
Him who only can impart life. 

In America, a land of light and 
liberty, and of progressing (to use 
their own awkward term) learning, 
thus God has been pleased to add 
thousands to the church of the Re- 
deemer. 

And yet with these stupendous 
facts before us, how little attention 
has been paid to this subject by 
the generality of Christans, and 
Christian ministers, 

We do not propose the question 
invidiously, but in either of our 
Universities, what is, or has been 
done to instruct the nascent clergy 
in the hallowed art of preaching ; 
to stir up this gift among them? 
In Oxford, the present bishop of 
Calcutta gave impulse, while 
principal of Edmund Hall, to the 
cultivation of preaching talent, by 
his warm, and zealous addresses; 
while a venerable fellow of 
King’s College, at the sister uni- 
versity, has done more within the 
half century of his indefatigable 
life,—not as a Scholar, but as a 
Preacher, to form ministers on the 
scriptural model, than all the pro- 
fessors of divinity of every name, 
in either of the seats of learning. 

When it is considered that he 
and his coadjutors have practically 
testified, that ‘* reading is not 
preaching,” it may be truly averred, 
they have effected much to restore 
the primitive and successful method 
of saving souls. 

For who can believe that, in this 
respect, men are successors of the 
Apostles, who read ina cold and 
monotonous tone, a dull and unin- 
teresting homily, for fifteen, or 
twenty minutes, and call it preach- 


ing ? 
The Seceders from the Episcopal 
section of the Christian church have 


generally excelled in effective 
preaching. They may not have 
transcended their brethren of the 
endowed and hierarchical church, 
in natural talent, or in literary ac- 
quisition, though, ceteris paribus, 
they need not fear the comparison ; 
but that they have surpassed them 
in efficiency, is a fact, incontrover- 
tibly, and every where proved. 

May not the cause be worth in- 
vestigation? Will not much light 
be thrown on the enquiry by ob- 
serving, that when the same style 
is adopted in Episcopal pulpits, 
the like effects have followed ? 

The excellent author of the vo- 
lume of Sermons, (second in the 
list) is a living proof of this, whe- 
ther he preached at High Wy- 
combe, or laboured at the Subur- 
ban village of Clapham. Human 
nature, whether carnal, or sancti- 
fied, is the same; among the paper- 
makers, and peasantry of a town 
in Buckinghamshire, or amoug the 
politer, and more polished inhabi- 
tants of a Metropolitan vicinage, 
preaching is for the world, and by 
it, eventually will the world be 
saved. Such is God’s appointment : 
such is the eligible and adapted 
mode of interesting and impelling 
men. Had Demosthenes read his 
Philippies, or Cicero bis Orations; 
had Burke, or Erskine, adopted 
this plan, Athens, Rome, and the 
British Senate or Bar, had never 
been illustrated by those suns of elo- 
quence and effect. 

The amiable and pious rector of 
Walton, a man who has won many 
souls, und will shine as a star for 
ever and ever, and whom to know, 
is to esteem and love, has a style, 
and manner of preaching, which 
further verify the correctness of our 
observations, The volume before 
us, as well as an attendance on 
his ministry, are full to our point. 

The topics, and methods of treat. 
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ing and applying them, are so 
many rays of evidence on the truth 
* we are anxious tu impress. 

Aad who more than the vene- 
tated and original author of the 
thtee Sermons, now first published, 
confirms this view ? e are old 
enough to recollect his preaching. 
‘The sentiments; the solemn, the 
authoritative manner in which he 
uttered the:tritest remarks, with all 
the nature’ of his original mind, 
: uced impressions permanent to 
ae day. Teves not Sabaye what 
che said, but bis manner of saying 
it. We-was in ‘carnest, and the 

mye of such earnest- 
néss will often effect much. Saurin 
thus thundered and lightened at 
the Hague, and ‘he therefore made 
‘men and magistrates tremble be- 
fore him as did the earnest and im- 
passionate preacher, on righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment 
ito come, centuries before, in Asia. 

As ZEschines said to his scholars 
at Rhodes, to whom the read a 
> wre of his rival, the great Gre- 
cian orator, against himself, rep: 
etegavov, ** Had you heard him 
(wot it) you would have driven me 
from your presence;” so of this 
triplet publication, we may say to 
every reader, you should, to know 
the worth of these sermons, have 
heard Mr. Cecil deliver them. 

Much may be learned from the 
various sects of Christians in their 
diversified ministry ; the fidelity of 
our Wesleyan brethren ; the simpli- 
city and affection of many of our 
Episcopalian preachers, with the ta- 
lent, the ardour and the theological 
learning, sound and ripe, of the Con- 
gregutional order, would constitute 
a high model for imitation. ~ 

ay the God of the spirits of all 
men raise up, qualify, and send 
forth many who shall be ‘* tho- 
roughly furnished for this good 
work,” to use the emphatic lan- 


guage of Scripture, as applied to 


the bishop’s duty, which: in that 
inspired epistle is specified as 
preaching, aod being instant in 
season, and out.of season. 

The subjects of Mr. Cecil’s three 
Sermons, are the Repentance of 
Peter—the Death of John the Bap- 
tist—and the Awfulness of being 
roused to reflection in Eternity, 
These discourses were taken in 
short-hand by a pious member of 
his congregation, and were copied 
atthe request of the Editor, who 
mage them with the full appro- 

ation of the venerated author’s 
family. They are neatly printed, in 
a type admirably adapted to persons 
who have reached the age, when 
complaints are made of small letters, 
and of the defective illumination 
of our studies and parlours. 

The first sermon, contains much 
that will be read by an experi- 
mental Christian, with profound 
humiliation, and cheerful hope. 
The testimony against the awful per- 
version made by an Antinomian 
spirit, of the falls of the pious, is 
thus admirably and forcibly ex- 
pressed :— 

** When men look at the falls of David 
and Peter, if they do not also look with 
equal attention at their sincere contri- 
tion, at their profound humiliation, at 
their bitter tears, at their actual departure 
from sin, they do not see their true cha- 
racters. To explain what I mean more 
clearly. Ifaman were to tell me, that 
he never saw the moon but once in his 
life, and that it was then under an 
eclipse, I should say to -him directly, Sir, 
you never saw the moon; you know no- 
thing of the brightness and ‘excellence of 
that luminary, the mild splendour that 
makes night cheerful ; and if you saw it 
only under an eclipse, its illumination 
gone, and when it presented pecing to 
the eye but as it were a dark body; then 
I say, without hesitation, you never saw 
the moon. And, in like ‘manner, if a 
mau looks at the characters of David and 
Peter, (two of the best men perhaps w 
ever lived, and whom God, for wise pur- 
poses, permitted to fall,) only in: their 
fall, if he sees their characters. only when 
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thus aed and sees nothing farther, 
then I should sa , You know nothing of 
the ¢haracters of David and Peter, you 
do not know the men.” 


The following extract is to the 
same effect : 


€ You see, although a good man may 
fall into sin, a good man will not lie in 
sin. It has shocked my ears; nay, I 
have felt a degree of horror on several 
occasions to hear a man who has commit- 
ted a scandalous crime, in the Christian 
profession, appeal to the cases of David 
and Peter. Was there ever any thing so 
monstrous, so atrocious, so impudent? 
for did not these persons know of the 
penitence and holy character of David, 
did they not know of the repentance, 
the bitter weeping, the unfeigned love, 
the intrepid obedience, the humble mar- 
tyrdom of Peter? And what is the effect 
of such appeals, but to convert that which 
was given to us as a useful warning into 
a hurtful example? As though a mariner 
should mark the rocks and shoals noted 
on. his chart, not.to. avoid, but to wreck 
his vessel upon them! But depend upon 
it, my brethren, there is none but a rank 
hypocrite, or an intolerable and abomina- 
ble Antinomian, who after committi 
sin, will ever. talk of the falls of Davi 
and Peter, as any cloak or excuse for 
his sin. And I shall think it no breach of 
charity to say, if any man be detected in 
living in any way contrary to the truth, 
simplicity, and parity of the Gospel, how- 
ever he may talk about doctrines, that 
that man is a hypocrite, and bringing a 
scandal upon religion. He may not in a 
sense be ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, 
bat I am sure it may be said that the 
Gospel has abundant reason to be ashamed 
ofhim. I therefore abide by my remark, 
that although a good man may fall into 
sin, a man will not lie in sin, a good 
man will. not walk in sin, a good man 
will not justify or excuse his sin.— p, 64.” 


The second discourse evinces an 


intimate knowledge of human na-- 


ture, obtained “‘ by digging into 
the wall,” and discovering the cham- 
bers of imagery—the still greater 
abominations concealed. And it 
must ever be recollected that these 
views and these dev ments are 
essential to preaching the Gospel. 
They that are whole need not the 
se ne and if a minister ever 
orm a moderated estimate of hu- 


man depravity,- he is disqualified 
to recommend the: physician of 
souls. This remark-will be sustain- 
ed by a survey of every theologist, 
who has written or spoken. in the 
church, from Pelagiusto Dr. Priest- 
ley. The converse is true, and: such 
only as appreciate the danger, will 
with earnestness press the remedy. 
The following quotation is a proof 
of this—speaking of human depra- 
vity as seen in the circumstances 
which ended in the catastrophe of 
the Baptist’s murder, he says, 

“ The truth is, my brethren, you can 
have no hold of aman who is. the victim 
of a criminal passion. Sin is a net which 
so entangles aman, that he cannot even 
help himself. A point of false honour has 
destroyed its thousands not only in that 


day, but in every day ; in our own da 

particularly. A victim of sin, a slave of 
the devil, (to speak as plain as I can, when 
I ought to speak plain} is implicated in a 
quarrel about a dog ora harlot, and then 
a point of false honour is to be settled, 
and bela. bod ee inte the. fields 

t his life and soul into jeopardy, he 
ay Berto himself or‘his friend, in order 
to settle a point of false honour. Surel ymy 
brethren, nothing but the wickedness, 
can equal the folly and madness of such a 
proceeding as this.” 

This is his sketch of human con- 
duct. He then thus wisely cau- 
tions young persons against bad 
associations, 

“ My young friends, let me especially 
warn you to learn a lesson of caution as 
to bad company, from the tragedy now 


before us. Ay man is very apt to 
say to his father, who is concer for 
his best interests, and over him, 


What harm is there in this, or the 
— gay circle ey ap enter? 
other evi ere that, 
like Herod, you are in the midst of a 
con atmosphere ; you are drawing 
in that may destroy you. You 
know not when you go in, what a bait, 
what a trap, the devil may have there 
sll you, FM ty not wie 
en, he may you, step by step, 
beyond the bou you may have pre- 
scribed for yourself. , Young man, re- 
member that the of sin are 
more easily resisted than the progress.” 
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We are tempted to. make larger 
extracts, and refrain only from our 
unavoidable: narrow limits, and 
from the hope that all who read 
this brief notice will procure and 
possess these invaluable discourses. 
A most essential service is ren- 
dered to the one church of the re- 
deemed, in the publication of these 
excellent fragments. It would be 
matter of much regret if such had 
not been gathered up. 

The. sermons of the Vicar of 
Glasbury, Brecknockshire, are nine- 
teen in number, and on topics of 
confessedly supreme importance. 
All have not equal merit; but all 
are the discourses of a very emi- 
nent order. While we are truly 
glad that Clapham ears have heard 
these glad tidings, it does strike us 
with surprise—nay more, recalling 
the solemn assurances required and 
given when a clergyman is in- 
ducted to a spiritual cure—with 
profound regret, that any one who 
can write and preach so well, can 
hold a benefice in South Wales, 
and reside so much and so far 
away from “his sheep in the wil- 
derness.” In vain will the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury introduce and 
force through a hostile Senate any 
meliorative measures on the ques- 
tion of residence, while the best 
men of his one are thus prac- 
tically weakening his hands. 

The discourse on the complaint 
of St. Paul, Rom. vii. 24, “O 
wretched man that I am! Who 
shall deliver me from the body of 
this death ?” exhibits much spiritual 
knowledge. The whole of that 
chapter may be considered as the 
touchstone of orthodox experience. 
One passage in the sermon may, 
however, be productive of severe 
suffering to sincere but timid be- 
lievers, and will probably wound 
those whom neither God nor the 
preacher designed to distress. 
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Speaking of such as are journey- 
ing to heaven, he says, 


Would we really know whither we 
are going? Would we know, without de- 
lusion or mistake, our character in the 
sight of God? Then let each one of us 
ask himself, What makes me most 
wretched? What do I deem the greatest 
affliction of my life? Over which, dari: 
the last week, or month, or year, have 
most frequently or heavily mourned? Is 
it sickness, pain, or yay Is it the 
loss of this friend, or that child? Or is it 
St. Paul's great sorrow? Is it the Chris- 
tian’s affliction—sin; the sin of my heart, 
the pollution of my soul?” 


Now the wise and judicious dis- 
tinction our eagle-eyed divine, Dr. 
Owen, makes in a similar train of 
investigation is of vast importance. 
It relates to the constancy, rather 
than to the degree of sorrow for sin. 
If we lose the desire of our eyes 
with a stroke, or commit our love- 
liest daughters to the cold grave, we 
shall probably experience more in- 
tense grief, sorrow of a more over- 
whelming influence than we may 
during such a week or month have felt 
for the sin of our nature. As says 
that great Master in Israel, “« A 
man may suffer more in a severe 
fit of the tooth-ache than in a pul- 
monary consumption, which yet 
may gradually but certainly be 
bringing him to the grave, and 
which he knows is to him the sen- 
tence of death.” 

Amidst very much to commend, 
to admire, and to enjoy in this 
valuable addition to our store of 
good sermons, we could have wished 
the author had more frequently 
pressed the sinner to accept the 
Saviour as he is freely offered in 
the Gospel, 

It is with real reluctance that 
we deny ourselves the pleasure of 
transcribing more from these dis- 
courses, but some notice must be 
taken in this article of the volume 
of that excellent and affectionate 
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servant of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the late preacher at Wheler Cha- 

el. These sermons are eighteen 
in number, and are a course of 
valedictory addresses, preached in 
the autumn of 1830. A fact is 
recorded in the preface, which, 
after our former observation, 
we hail with unfeigned satis- 
faction; and were such conduct 
more generally exemplified, the 
world would be more convinced 
than at present of the integrity of 
the evangelical ministers of the en- 
dowed Church. 

On Mr. B.’s being presented to 
his present benefice he ‘ relin- 

uished other scenes of labour, and 
deveusa himself to the many calls 
of a new situation, the entire charge 
of a country parish.” If in these 
discourses there is not so much 
power of mind or laborious dili- 
gence of composition as might. be 
wished or expected, there is much 
to compensate in the fervour of the 
heart. Our author rather resem- 
bles the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, than the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles. There is a di- 
versity of operation, but the same 
Holy Spirit worketh in each. 
Some have constitutional qualifica- 
tions to contend earnestly for the 
faith ; this is their natural talent; 
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the sanctified direction of it, is the 
work of grace. Others by precept, 
by practice, by their peculiar tem- 
pers, are better fitted to assume 
the tones and words of the venerable 
exile of Patmos, and say, “* Little 
children love one another.” This 
is also the gift of God, whether 
vouchsafed to the ancient Bishop 
of Ephesus or the modern one of 
Walton. These dispositions disas- 
sociated from all imperfection, and 
consummate in glory, is the very 
representation of heaven given by 
the inspired writer. ‘‘ Whetherthere 
be tongues they shall cease; whe- 
ther there be knowledge it shall 
vanish away; now abideth faith, 
hope, and charity, but the greatest 
of these is charity.” ‘The darkest 
cloud ever seen in the horizon of the 
church, and the fearful portent of 
innumerable calamities, is the per- 
vertion of the order of the Apostle, 
and paying that homage to secular 
distinction which belongs to spi- 
ritual attainment; to mental talent, 
which pertains to Christian temper, 
and appreciating more —_ the 
tongues of men or even of angels, 
than the divine grace of charity. 
May preachers of all denominations 
provoke each other only to love 
and to good works. 
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The Self- Existence of Jehovah pledged for 


the ultimate Revelation of His Glory to . 


all Nations. A Sermon, preached before 
the London Missionary Society, May, 
18382. + he mm ee part West- 
ley and . 


It was always a responsible, and it is 
now a formidable, task to preach before 
the London Missionary Society. Not, 
however, that the assembled thousands 
of the British Israel, with “ the house 
of Aaron” at their head, form a severe 
tribunal. They do not. Indeed, we 
can hardly conceive that any other 


conclave of equal extent could be so 
lenient or candid. Expectation may 
be high, if the name of the preacher 
warrant any; but, then, sympathy is 
roportionably deep. The immense 
x 9 ministers is a pledge for this. 
Each of them can enter into his bro- 
ther’s feelings. And what is better 
than all this, there is now a more de- 
votional spirit, or a deeper sense of 
the necessity of a devotional spirit, 
pve the assembly than formerly. 
preacher rises before a congrega- 
tion, ‘many, very many, of whom are 
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waiting for the promise of the Father— 
even for ‘ on high.” This 
is the security against a captious 
or unkind temper: for all who are 
thus waiting for the Spirit, must feel 
tenderly towards his minister. 

All this is res It is, however, 
equally awful! For, if a learned and 
discriminating tribunal be solemn, how 
awful it becomes when tbe spirit of 
God and of glory rests. upon it, or is 
expected to descend upon it. Meeting 
men, who have just come down from 
communing with God on the Mount 
alone, and who are come up to the 
sanctuary to renew that communion, is 
akin to meeting angels under the 
oaks of Mamre, or the Lord’s Host at 
Mahanaim. “ Who is sufficient for 
these things!” 

Without pretending to the gift of 
discerning spirits, we can discover, 
from this sermon, that Dr. Morrison 
took this solemn view of both his 
audience and his duty. He could 
neither have glowed nor trembled as 


he did, if he had. not realized both in 
this spirit. What is splendid in the 


sermon is more than talent ; and what 
is profound is more than sound judg- 
ment. is ** an unction from the 
Holy One,” breathing and burning 
around all the strong reasons, and all 
the stirring appeals of the preacher. 
In this respect, the discourse has suf- 
fered no injury from the furnace in 
which it was prepared, nor from the 
bodily weakness under which it was 
delivered. Our limits do not permit 
us to give an analysis, or a specimen, 
of it; but our conscience fully war- 
rants us to characterize it as worthy of 
the worthy Doctor. 

A Short Memorial of Miss Henrietta C, 
Raitt, by Thomas Adkins, Southampton, 
Pp. 87. Westley and Co. 

Peruars there never was an age so 

profuse in works of biography, as 

that in which we live. Memoirs, 
lives, remains, and parental monu- 
ments, meet us almost as regularly as 
the month returns. These, with all 
the variety of claims, from the splendid 
biography of genius, to the untalented 
piety of the Sunday school boy, are 
making their constant demands upon 
our time, without in some cases re- 


paying us bya single thought. Me- 
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morials of departed.worth drop: upon 
us fast asthe leaves in autumn, and 
though many of them are not so beau- 
tiful, yet most of them are as fading. 

We are by no means averse to 
biography, - A well written life, to 
whatever class of society it may refer, 
is a most valuable addition to the 
publications of the day. ‘The short 
and simple annals of: the poor,” are 
often as deeply interesting, and as 
highly beneficial, as the splendid relics 
of some master spirit, which all ad- 
mire, but which it falls to the lot of 
none toimitate. Biography to be use- 
ful should delineate a character which 
may be imitated; and though such a 
character may have but few incidents, 
nothing that wears the air of romance, 
nothing which shows a peculiarity of 
spirit, adapted to circumstances of an 
extraordinary nature; yet it has that 
which is of lasting worth, a lovely 
record of principles which may be em- 
braced, and. dispositions which may 
be cherished, and actions: which may 
be followed. In whatever sphere of 
life such a character is found, the me- 
morial will be at once both interesting 
and useful. 

The different conditions of human 
society is a warrant for biography of 
the different classes. It is the me- 
morial of the cottager, which will most 
probably be beneficial to the poor; 
aud if these sketches of the labouring, 
and the afflicted, and the indigent, 
contained more of life, more detailed 
accounts of the manner in which they 
arranged their time, ordered their 
families, evinced frugality in their 
erpenses, supported their household 
without being involved in debt, and 
how they secured leisure for closet 
and family religion, as well as the 
duties of the Sabbath, instead of the 
long detail of sentimental conversa- 
tions, or the mere glowing expressions 
of feelings, or the expressions which 
escaped in the hour of death, they 
would perhaps be more: practically 
beneficial; they would furnish some 
beautiful examples of faith, and the 
obedience which results from it, for 
the imitation of others. The excel- 
lence of biography arises from the 
correct view it gives of the individual, 
in the discharge of the duties of life, 
the development of the mental powers, 
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and the possession of real religion, in 
that class of society to which he be- 
longed. It presents to such as are in 
the same sphere the points of life which 
are attainable, and the features which 
give a real worth and dignity to cha- 
racter. 

The memorialof Miss Raitt is a beau- 
tiful sketch of a lovely young Chris- 
tian, who had moved in the polite 
circles of human life, had charmed 
those who knew her by the beauty of 
her person, the amiableness of her 
disposition, the grace of her accom- 
plishments, and the piety of her heart. 
She was one of those lovely charac- 
ters, which, by the fascination of na- 
tural attractions seem almost instinc- 
tively decked with ‘* whatsoever is 
lovely.” But, says her biographer, 
prior to her conversion, ‘“ lovely and 
loved as she was, in the estimation of 
her fellow-creatures, she was neverthe- 
less, in the sight of him who judgeth 
the heart, dead in trespasses and sins ; 
and the unrevoked sentence rested 
upon her, that she was a child of wrath 
even as others.” 

The author takes occasion, from 
the beauty of this young person, and 
the amiable traits of natural character 
which attached to her, to make a fine 
touching apostrophe to this class of 
his readers. We would willingly 
transcribe it, but our limits forbid. 

It appears that Miss Raitt became 
a member of the Independent Church 
at Southampton. Her biographer 
was the instrument of conveying the 
light of truth to her mind, and after- 
ward of receiving her to the Lord’s 
table, as a member of the church of 
Christ. The detail of this circum- 
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stance is by no means the least inte- 
resting part of the work. Mr. Adkins 
has stated with great lucidness, and 
defended, by scriptural argument, the 
mode of admission to communion 
adopted by Congregational churches. 
The case of Miss Raitt is one, among 
many others, which prove that the 
scriptural mode of admitting a mem- 
ber to the church is not necessarily 
a barrier to the delicacy of the female 
character, or the sensitiveness, con- 
nected with polished manners and ac- 
complished society. This lovely young 
female soon after slept in Jesus, in 
the nineteenth year of her age; the 
worm was in the bud, and the flower 
which had so much beauty was cut 
down and withered. 


‘¢ She sparkled, and exhaled, and went 
to heaven.” 

We can most cheerfully give this 
fascinating little volume a cordial re- 
commendation. The author informs 
us in his dedication, that it has been 
composed during ‘“‘ the languid hours 
of a lengthened affliction.” Like the 
volumes which have emanated from 
the prison, or the retired abode of the 
silenced and suffering minister, it has 
the fragrance and sweetness of the 
soul, that sheds its delightful perfume 
more powerfully from the showers of 
affliction that fall upon it. We are 
indebted to the author for this beau- 
tiful ‘‘ memorial.” ‘The sentiments 
which are interwoven in it, as well as 
the character it delineates, lead us to 
hope it will be read by many, and, by 
the grace of the Spirit, many will be 
indaced to give the bloom of their 


youth to the Lord. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 





PROPOSED DECLARATION OF THE 
FAITH, CHURCH ORDER, AND DIS- 
CIPLINE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES. 


WE are happy to present our read- 
ers with the fo howlag draught of a 
Declaration of Faith and Order for 
the use of our Churches and the in- 
formation of the public, which was 
read at the meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Urion, and which is now printed 
by order of the Committee, the Secre- 
taries having appended the following 
necessary explanations. 

““ We might satisfy ourselves with 
directing your attention to the prelimi- 
nary notes prefixed to the Declaration 
as sufficient to guard it from misappre- 
hension ; but we would, in addition, 
fulfil the direction of the General 
Meeting, b by assuring you of the great 
caution with which the document was 
received, lest it should be suspected 
that “ed portion of our body euter- 
tained the most distant wish to impose 
acreed upon others. It was felt that 
such a document was but little requir- 
ed for our own information, and must 
necessarily be an imperfect statement 
of the sentiments held by us, in pro- 
portion as it may descend in its appli- 
cation to individuals. Still it was 
concluded that, for the information of 
others, not of our denomination, it was 
essentially requisite, at the present 
time, when such revolutions of opinion 
and extraordinary changes are occur- 
ring, and also while such misappre- 
hension, and even gross misrepresen- 
tation, exist, respecting our real cha- 
racter. It was stated by several 
See ndins that they were persuaded a 
very proportion of our country- 
men take us to be either ok ag 
Methodists. We are not answerable 
for this strange alternative, and entire 
misapprehension—renouncing, as we 
do, with abhorrence, the tenets of the 
one, and differing so materially in some 
important respects from those of the 
other—except as we are wanting in 
some proper statement of our faith and 


“Had not the Declaration of our fa- 


thers, at a meeting held in the Savoy, 
in the year 1658, become scarce, and 
almost obsolete, that might have been 
referred to, as affording a view of our 
sentiments ; but, considering that De- 
claration, though most orthodox, as 
too wordy and too much extended for 
our purpose, we were glad to receive 
the summary before us, as much more 
compendious, and more appropriate to 
the present period. 

‘** With this candid explanation, we 
trust that it will meet with that kind 
reception which its merits seemed to 
the mecting to warrant. All that is 
intended by directing the attention of 
the brethren to this document, is, to 
ascertain in return from them, whether, 
in their judgment, it contains a fair 
statement of the principles of our de- 
nomination in this country. There 
must, of course, be shades of opinion 
on various points, and diversity of 
practice on others ; but it was thought 
to contain a general and candid view 
of our principles, which we should 
have no objection to set forth to the 
world, Let us hope that, so far as it 
embodies great Scriptural truths, it 
will command the regard of many who 
are labouring under ignorance and 
misappr h i » or disposed wilfully 
to misrepresent, or sincerely inquiring 
after ‘ a more excellent way.’ ” 


DECLARATION. 

The CONGREGATIONAL P#DOBAP- 
Tists of England and Wales hold the 
following doctrines, as of divine au- 
thority, and as the foundation of Chris- 
~ faith and practice : 

hey also form and govern their 
Chare es poceraing to the principles 
hereinafter stated 


Preliminary Notes. 

1. It is not designed, in the follow- 
ing summary, to do more than state 
the leading doctrines of faith and order 
maintained by the denomination of 
Christians in question. 

pf A is not proposed to offer any 

oofs, reasons, or arguments, in sup- 
port of the doctrines herein stated, 
ut simply to declare what the deno- 
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mination at large believes to be taught 
by the pen of inspiration. 

3. It is not intended to present a 
scholastic or critical confession of 
faith, but merely such a statement as 
any intelligent member of the body 
might offer, as containing the leading 
principles ofthe denomination. 

4. It is not intended that the fol- 
lowing statement should be put forth 
with any authority, or as the result 
of a general and critical discussion of 
the doctrines professed. 

5. It is not to be understood that 
the particular wording of the following 
statement has been approved by the 
whole body, but that it is merely the 
language of an individual, and ap- 
proved in the main by those who 
submit it, as a declaration of what 
is believed and practised throu ghout 
the Congregational denomination. 

6. Disallowing, as they do, the 
utility of Creeds and Articles of reli- 
gion as a bond of union, and protest- 
ing against subscription to any hu- 
man formularies, as a term of commu- 
nion, they are yet willing to declare, 
for general information, what all be- 
lieve in common ; reserving, to every 
one, a right of explanation, and the 
most perfect liberty of conscience. 

7. They deprecate the use of the 
following statement as a standard to 
which assent should be required, 
though they have no doubt as to the 
general prevalence of these principles 
throughout their churches. 

8. Upon some minor points of doc- 
trine and practice, they charitably differ 
among themselves—allowing to each 
other what each claims from the whole 
—the right to form an unbiassed judg- 
ment of the word of God; but yet, 
agreeing most cordially and generally 
in maintaining the great doctrines 
herein declared. 

9. They wish it to be observed, that, 
notwithstanding their jealousy of sub- 
scription to Creeds and Articles, and 
their general disapproval of the impo- 
sition of any human standard, they 
are far more agreed in their doctrines 
and practices than any church which 
enjoins subscription, and enforces a 
human standard of orthodoxy; and 
they believe it may be confidently 
affirmed, that there is no minister and 
no church among them, that would 
deny the matter of any one of the fol- 
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lowing doctrines of religion; each 
might prefer to state his sentiments in 
his own way, and in his own words, 
but the statement of each, if taken 
separately, would be found in sub- 
stance to contain the following funda- 
mental truths: 


Principles of Religion. 

1. The Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, as received by the Jews, and 
the books of the New Testament, as 
received by the primitive Christians 
fromthe Evangelists and Apostles, 
they believe to be divinely inspired, 
and of supreme authority. These wri- 
tings, in the languages in which they 
were originally composed, are to be 
consulted, by the aids of sound criti- 
cism, as a final appeal in all contro- 
versies ; but the ordinary version of 
them into the English language, pub- 
lished under civil authority, they con- 
sider to be adequate for the ordinary 
purposes of Christian instruction and 
edification. 

2. They believe in one God, essen- 
tially holy, just, and good ; infinite, 
eternal, and immutable, in all natural 
and moral perfections; the Creator, 
Supporter, and Governor of all beings, 
and of all things. 

3. They believe that God has re- 
vealed himself to man in the Scrip- 
tures, under the threefold distinction 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; to 
each of which Divine Persons are at- 
tributed the same infinite and immu- 
table properties, perfections, and pre- 
rogatives. The mode of the divine 
existence, as a trinity in unity, they 
profess not to understand: the fact 
they cordially believe ; but the mys- 
tery of the Godhead they are con- 
tent, in this life, to reverence and 
adore. 

4. They believe that Jehovah cre- 
ated man in his own image, pure from 
evil bias, sinless, and in his kind 
perfect. 

5. They believe that the first man 
disobeyed the divine command, fell 
from his state of innocence, and in- 
volved himself and all his posterity in 
a state of guilt and depravity. 

6. They believe that all mankind 
are born in sin, and that a fatal incli- 
nation to moral evil, utterly incurable 
by finite means, is inherent in every 
human being. 
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7. They believe that God designed 
before the foundation of the world to 
redeem fallen man, and that he made 
very early disclosures of his mercy to- 
ward this sinful race, which were the 
grounds of faith and bope to many 
among the antediluvian world. 

8. The believe that God revealed 
more filly to Abraham the covenant 
ef his grace; and, having promised 
that out of his descendants should 
arise the Deliverer and Redeemer of 
mankind, he set him and his posterity 
apart, as a race specially favoured of 
God, and devoted to his service ; and 
that, hence, a church was formed and 
carefully preserved in the world, 
under the divine sanction and govern- 
ment, until the birth of the promised 
Messiah. 

9. They believe that, in the fulness 
of the time, the Son of God was mani- 
fested in the flesh, being born of the 
Virgin Mary, but conceived by the 
power of the Holy Ghost; and that 
our Lord Jesus Christ was both the 
Son of man, as partaking fully and 
truly of sinless human natare, and the 
Son of God, as being in every sense 
equal with the Father, and “‘ the ex- 
press image of his person.” 

10. They believe that Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, revealed, either per- 
sonally in his own ministry, or by the 
Holy Spirit in the ministry of his 
apostles, the whole mind of God for 
our salvation; and that by his obedi- 
ence to the divine law while he lived, 
and by his sufferings unto death, he 
meritoriously ‘‘ obtained eternal re- 
demption for us ;” having thereby sa- 
tisfied divine justice, ‘‘ magnified the 
law,” and ‘ brought in everlasting 
righteousness.” 

ll. They believe that, after his 
death and resurrection, he ascended 
up into heaven as a Mediator for us, 
and that he “ ever liveth to make in- 
tercession for all that come unto God 
by him.” 

12. They believe that the Holy 
Spirit is given in consequence of 
Christ’s mediation, to quicken and 
renew the hearts of men; and that his 
influence upon the human soul is in- 
dispensably necessary to bring a sinner 
to true repentance, to produce saving 
faith, to regenerate the heart, and to 
perfect our sanctification. 

13. They maintain that we are jus- 
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tified through faith in Christ; and 
that not of ourselves; ‘‘ it is the gift 
of God.” 

14. They believe that all who will 
be finally saved were the objects of 
God’s eternal and electing love, and 
were given by an act of divine sove- 
reignty to the Son of God; but that 
this act of sovereignty in no way in- 
terferes with the system of means, 
nor with the grounds of human re- 
sponsibility, being wholly unrevealed 
as to its objects, and therefore incapa- 
ble of becoming a rule of human duty. 

15. They believe that the Scriptures 
teach the final ;..rseverance of all true 
believers to a state of eternal blessed- 
ness; though not irrespective of a 
constant faith in Christ, and uniform 
obedience to his commands. 

16. They believe that a virtuous life 
will be the necessary effect of a true 
faith, and that good works are the 
indispensable fruits of a vital union to 
Christ. 

17. They believe that the sanctifi- 
cation of true Christians, or their 
growth in the graces of the Spirit, and 
meetness for heaven, is gradually car- 
ried on through the whole period, 
during which it pleases God to keep 
them in the present life; and that, at 
death, their souls are perfectly freed 
from all remains of evil, and are im- 
mediately received into the presence of 
Christ. 

18. They believe in the perpetual 
obligation of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper: the former to be administered 
to all converts to Christianity and their 
children, by the application of water 
to the subject; and the latter to be 
publicly celebrated by Christians asa 
token of faith in the Saviour, and of 
love to each other. 

19. They believe that Christ will 
finally come to judge the whole human 
race: that the bodies of all men will 
be raised again; and that, as the Su- 
preme Judge, he will divide the righ- 
teous from the wicked, will receive the 
righteous into Jife eternal, but send 
away the wicked into everlasting pu- 
nishment. 

20. They believe that Jesus Christ 
designed and directed his followers to 
live together in Christian fellowship, 
and to maintain the communion of 
saints ; and that, for this purpose, they 
are jointly to observe all divine ordi- 
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nances, and maintain that church or- 
der and discipline which is either ex- 
pressly enjoined by inspired institu- 
tion, or sanctioned by the undoubted 
example of the apostles and of apos- 
tolic churches. 


Principles of Church Order and 
Discipline. 

1. They hold it to be the will of 
Christ that true believers should vo- 
luntarily assemble together to observe 
religious ordinances, to promote mu- 
tual edification and holiness, to perpe- 
tuate and propagate the gospel in the 
world, and to advance the glory and 
worship of God, through Jesus Christ ; 
and that each Society having these 
objects in view in its formation, is pro- 
perly a Christian church. 

2. They believe that the New Tes- 
tament alone contains, either in the 
form of express statute, or in the ex- 
ample and practice of apustolic men 
and churches, all the articles of faith 
necessary to be believed by a Chris- 
tian, and all the order and discipline 
requisite for constituting and govern- 
ing Christian societies; and that hu- 
man traditions, fathers, and councils, 
possess no authority over the faith and 
practice of Christians. 

3. They acknowledge Christ as the 
only Head of the Church, and the 
officers of each church, under him, as 
ordained to administer his laws im- 
partially to all; and their only appeal, 
in all questions touching their religious 
faith and practice, is to the Sacred 
Scriptures, 

4. They believe that the New Tes- 
tament authorizes every Christian 
Church to elect its own officers, to 
manage all its own affairs, and to stand 
independent of, and responsible to, all 
authority, saving that only of the su- 
preme and divine Head of the church, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

5. They believe that the only offi- 
cers placed by the apostles over indi- 
vidual churches, are the bishops or 
pastors, and the deacons; jthe number 
of these being dependant upon the num- 
bers of the church ; and that to these, as 
the officers of the church, are com- 
mitted respectively the administration 
of its social worship, its discipline, 
and its temporal concerns ;—subject, 
however, to the approbation of the 
ehurch. 
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6. They believe that no persons 
should be received as members of 
Christian churches, but such as make 
a credible profession of Christianity, 
are living according to its precepts, 
and attest a ‘willingness to be subject 
to its discipline; and that none should 
be excluded from the fellowship of the 
church, but such as deny the faith of 
Christ, violate his laws, or refuse to 
submit themselves to the discipline 
which the word of God enforces. 

7. The power of admission into, and 
rejection from, any Christian church 
they believe to be vested inthe church 
itself, and to be exercised only through 
the medium of its own officers. 

8. They believe that Christian 
churches should statedly meet for the 
celebration of public worship, for the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper, and 
for the sanctification of the first day 
of the week. 

9. They believe that the power of a 
Christian church is purely spiritual, 
and should in no way be corrupted 
by union with temporal or civil power. 

10. They believe that it is the duty 
of Christian churches to hold com- 
munion with each other, to entertain 
an enlarged affection for each other, 
as members of the same body, and to 
co-operate for the promotion of the 
Christian cause: but that no church, 
nor union of churches, has any right 
or power to interfere with the faith or 
discipline of any other church, further 
than to disown and separate from such 
as, in faith or practice, depart from 
the gospel of Christ. 

11. They believe it is the privilege 
and duty of the church to call forth 
such of its members as may appear to 
be qualified, and indicated by the 
Holy Spirit, as suitable persons to 
sustain the office of the ministry; and 


’ that Christian churches unitedly ought 


to consider the maintenance of the 
christian ministry, in an adequate de- 
gree of learning, as one of its especial 
cares, that the cause of the gospel may 
be both honourably sustained, and con- 
stantly promoted. 

12, They believe that church offi- 
cers, whether bishops or deacons, 
should be chosen by the free voice of 
the church, but that their dedication to 
the duties of their office should take 
place with especial prayer, and by so- 
lemn designation, in the act of imposi- 
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tion of hands by those already in 
office. 

13. They believe that the fellowship 
of every Christian church should be 
so liberal as to admit to communion in 
the Lord’s Supper, all whose faith and 
godliness are, on the whole, undoubted, 
though conscientiously differing in 
points of minor importance ; and that 
this outward sign of fraternity in 
Christ should be co-extensive with 
the fraternity itself, though without 
involving any compliances which con- 
science would deem to be sinful. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, MILL 
HILL, MIDDLESEX, 


Several years ago, a church was 
formed at the village of Mill Hill, in 
connection with the Dissenters’ Gram- 
mar School there. On the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. W. Clayton early in 
1831, to the chaplaincy of that valuable 
establishment, he was invited by the 
few surviving members, to take the 
oversight of them, which he accepted, 
and the number of communicants is 
now between 30 and 40. 

The Grammar School Chapel in 
which they were permitted to worship, 
being in a state not at all in accordance 
with the elegance of the School itself, 
has been superseded by the erection of 
a chaste and commodious chapel, 60 
feet by 40, which accords with the 
ee design of the whole edifice. 

his chapel was opened for divine 
worship on Lord’s Day, June 24th, 
when the Rev. W. Clayton preached 
in the morning from Haggai ii. 19; 
** From this day will I bless you.” 

Thc Rev. Henry Lea Berry, M. A. 
(the first classical master) preached in 
the afternoon, from Phil. iii. 8. ‘* Yea, 
doubtless aud I count all things,’’ &c. 
and the Rev. George Clayton, of 
Walbrook, preached in the evening, 
‘from Haggaiii.9. ‘The glory of this 
latter house,” &c. 

A handsome gallery is appropriated 
to the use of the pupils and the other 
gentlemen of the establishment, and 
the area of the oe is fitted up with 
convenient pews for the accommoda- 
tion of residents in the neighbourhood. 
The attendance at the above services 
was respectable, and the collections 
exceeded £30. 


Transactions of the Congregational Dissenters. 
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INTENDED REMOVAL OF WYMONDLEY 
COLLEGE. 

Tue College as Wymondley, Herts, 
which is managed by the Trustees of 
Mr. Coward’s property, is about to 
be removed to the immediate vicinity 
of the London University, it being 
intended that the Students shall re- 
ceive their Humanity and Philosophi- 
cal Education in that establishment, 
but reside together in one academical 
family, under the presidency of their 
much valued theological tutor, the 
Rev. Thomas Morell. 

We cannot but express our hope that 
this public spirited measure may be 
crowned with the greatest success that 
the esteemed trustees can desire—for 
it is most unquestionable, that if our 
denomination is to retain and increase 
its influence in society, its ministers 
must receive a much more finished 
education than they have generally 
possessed. 


NEW CHAPEL, WINDSOR, BERKSHIRE. 


THE present Independent place of 
worship having become too small 
to accommodate the congregation, 
they have determined to provide 
a more commodious house of prayer, 
and we have now the pleasure to state 
that, the first stone of a new Chapel to 
be 68 feet by 46, exclusive of the 
vestry, and in a more desirable situa- 
tion than the old one, was laid on 
Wednesday, May 16th, in the pre- 
sence of a numerous and respectable 
assembly. 

The order of the service was as fol- 
lows: Rev. G. Redford, M.A. of 
Worcester, gave out part of the 132d 
Psalm, and read a portion of Scrip- 
ture ; Rev. A. Redford, the venerable 
pastor of the church, offered a short 
prayer. The stone was laid by Tho- 
mas Wilson, Esq. of Highbury, and 
a brass plate and some coins deposited. 
The 118th Psalm was sung, after 
which Rev. J. Leifchild, of London, 
delivered an appropriate address, 
stating the origin of the Dissenting in- 
terest in Windsor, the circumstances 
which had led to the intended erec- 
tion of a new building, and the doc- 
trines of the Gospel which will be 
proclaimed in it; the 117th Psalm 
was then sung, and Rev. J. A. James, 
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of Birmingham, concluded with so- 
lemn prayer and the benediction. 
ORDINATIONS. 

On Tuesday, May 22d, the Rev. 
Jobn Harrison, late of the Independent 
College, Rotherham, was ordained as 
co-pastor, with the Rev. W. L. Pratt- 
man, over the Independent Church, 
assembling in Newgate Street Chapel, 
Barnard Castle, Durham; when the 
following ministers took part in the 
sacred solemnity. 

The Rev. R. Gibbs, of Darlington, 
commenced the service of the day by 
prayer and the reading of the Scrip- 
tures ; the Rev. J. Matheson, of Dur- 
ham, delivered the introductory dis- 
course, which an most able, full, 
and candid statement of our reasons 
for dissent; the Rev. J. Jackson, of 
Green Hammerton, asked the usual 
questions, and, with much fervour 
and solemnity, offered the ordination 
prayer; the Rev. T. Smith, A.M., 
of Rotherham College, gave the charge 
to the minister, which was distinguish- 
ed by great affection, pertinence, and 
practical utility ; and the Rev. W. L. 
Prattman concluded the service with 
prayer. 

In the evening, in the Wesleyan 
Chapel, which was kindly offered for 
the purpose, after prayer by the Rev. 
T. Smith, A.M., the Rev. James 
Parsons, of York, with great faithful- 
ness and impression, addressed the 
church and congregation from Acts ix. 
31, and then concluded with prayer. 

The services of the day, as was 
manifest by the countenances of the 
crowded audiences by which they were 
attended, were deeply interesting and 
affecting, and have produced an im- 

ression which it is hoped will prove 
both useful and lasting. 

At the close of the morning service 
the ministers and friends dined to- 
gether; after which a very interesting 
account of the progress of religion in 
Barnard Castle and its neighbourhood 
was given by the Rev. W. L. Pratt- 
man, and the subject of the proposed 
congregational union was very ably 
discussed. 

The ordination of the Rev. John 
Hoxley over the Independent church 
at Sherborne, in the county of Dorset, 
took place on Wednesday, 6th June. 
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The Rev. Robert Halley, classical 
and resident tutor of Highbury Col- 
lege, delivered the introductory dis- 
course, exhibiting a vigorous and mas- 
terly analysis of the structure and 
privileges of a Christian church. 

The Rev. John Jukes, of Yeovil, 
proposed the usual questions to the 
candidate, to which pertinent and sa- 
tisfactory replies were given. 

The ordination prayer was offered 
by the Rev. Alfred Bishop, of Bea- 
minster; and the charge, comprising 
a series of faithful and affecting ad- 
monitions, founded on Col. iv. 17, was 
given by the Rev. Thomas Durant, of 
Poole. 

In the evening, the usual sermon to 
the people was delivered by the Rev. 
Richard Keynes, of Blandford, from 
Gal. vi. 6, to a large and attentive con- 
gregation. 

The meetings of the day were nume- 
rously attended, and were marked by 
unusual feelings and expressions of 
interest. 

On Wednesday the 20th June, the 
ordination of Rev. Ebenezer Prout, 
of Highbury College, over the Inde- 
pendent church at Oundle, North- 
amptonshire, took place, when Rev. D. 
Parkins, of Aldwinkle, commenced 
the services of the morning by reading 
the Scriptures and prayer; Rev. R. 
Halley, classical tutor at Highbury 
College, delivered the introductory 
discourse ; Rev. T. Haynes, of Bos- 
ton, asked the usual questions; Rev. 
T. Toller, of Kettering, offered the 
ordination prayer; Rev. J. Blackburn, 
of London, gave the charge; and the 
Rev. C. T. Sevier, of Wellingborough, 
concluded with prayer. 

In the evening, the Rev. E. Prust, 
of Northampton, read and prayed ; 
Rev. J. Robertson, of Wellingborough, 
anes to the people ; and Rey. C. 

- Hyatt, of Northampton, closed the 
solemn and interesting services of the 
day by prayer. 

On Wednesday, June 20th, 1832, 
the Rev. S. J. Breeze was ordained 
pastor of the Independent church at 
Queenborough, Kent. The Rey. 8S. 
Stennett, Mill Town, Sheerness, com- 
menced the service by reading the 
Scriptures and prayer. 

The Rev. John Moreland, of Mil- 
ton next Sittingbourn, delivered a 
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succinct and scriptural introductory 
discourse; the Rev. H. J. Rook, of 
Faversham, asked the usual ques- 
tions; the Rev. Joseph Slatterie, of 
Chatham, offered the ordination 
prayer; the charge was given by the 
Rev. James Prankard, of Sheerness ; 
and the Rev. Thomas Bastard, of 
Minster, concluded. 

In the evening, the service was com- 
menced by reading and prayer, by the 
Rev. G. W. Moulson, of Mile Town, 
Sheerness. The sermon to the church 
and congregation was preached in his 
usual kind and appropriate manner by 
the Rey Joseph Slatterie, of Chatham. 
The services of this peculiarly interest- 
ing day were closed by the Rev.S. J. 
Breeze, the newly ordained pastor. 





REMOVALS. 

We understand, that the Rev. N. 
M. Harry, of Banbury, has accepted 
the pastoral charge of the ancient Con- 
gregational church, New Broad Street, 
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London, vacant by the removalof the 
Rev. Mr. Dobson to Orange Street 
Chapel, and that he will commence his 
labours on the first Sabbath in August, 
when the meeting-house will be re- 
opened after considerable repairs. 





NOTICE. 


Congregational School for York- 
shire and Lancashire, Silcoates- 
House, near Wakefield. The Annual 
Meeting of the Subscribers and Friends 
to this Institution is fixed for Wednes- 
day, July 4th. The public examina- 
tion of the pupils will commence at 
nine o’clock in the morning ; the meet- 
ing of the subscribers, for the trans- 
action of business, will be held at 
twelve o’clock. It is expected that a 
proposition will be submitted to the 
meeting to extend the benefits of the 
school beyond the limits of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, in favour of the sons 
of ministers in the adjoining counties. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





SIERRA LEONE. 

The following particulars are extracted 
from letters which have recently been 
received from Mrs. Kilham, an aged 
member of the Society of Friends, who, 
it will be recollected by many of our 
readers, sailed for that colony in October 
1830, to promote by Christian instruction 
the spiritual and temporal improvement 
of the Africans. There is something 
touching and heart-stirring in the cor- 
respondence of this devoted woman. It 
is not an every-day sight to behold a 
solitary widow of threescore years and 
ten, leaving, under a strong impression of 
duty, her country and friends, and ener- 
getically pursuing missionary operations 
perhaps the worst climate under the 
sun. Weare sure that she will have the 
gongens and sympathies of every Chris- 

n. 


Description of the Country, and Tempera- 
ture. 


“It is now evening, and raining, after 
a fine bright day ; I have come out into 
the Piazza to catch the last gleams of day - 
light, which leave us some time before 
seven o’clock, and do not reach seven, in 


the longest days. Our Piazza is so deep, 
we can sit here often when the rain is 
falling very fast, and are the more in- 
vited to do so, at times, as the sitting 
reom is dark when we cannct have all the 
doors open; it reminds me, together with 
the high surrounding mountains, of some 
of the descriptions of French monasteries. 
The rains have been thus far very light, 
perhaps no one day clear of rain in this 
or the last month; but excepting the 
week before last, we have had some 
bright weather during a part of almost 
| day. The changes are great be- 
yond description, and sometimes very 
sudden, from bright fine sky one hour, 
and the next general fog and cloudiness, 
and peeling rain; still there are intima- 
tions of coming showers, sothat if needfal 
we may prepare against them. Some of 
our English friends, if they could be 
brought suddenly from London to Char- 
lotte, would not at all imagine themselves 
in the dissolving country they had heard 
described, but surrounded by a cool air, 
and more the appearance of a wild com- 
mon, associated with ideas of solitude and 
cold, than with what the mind had pic- 
tured of bright and Inxuriant vegetation ; 
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for with all its powers of production, if 
well directed, this country has a look of 
great barrenness and wildness when com- 
pared with England. 

“There is a great lack of foresight, 
and also intelligence, in the cultivation of 
the land, so that a person with one or two 
farms, as they are called, will yet be at 
one season of the year destitute of any 
food from them, although with care they 
might have produce every month. 

*© 6th Month, 17th, 1831. Iam now, 
through divine favour, quite restored to 
health, and though we have rain every 
day more or less, I do not suffer from the 
state of the weather; indeed, a great 
part of the day is sometimes fair, and the 
mornings especially, not unfrequently 
beautifully fine for a few hours; at other 
times the morning dawn is accompanied 
by so heavy a fog that the mountains are 
completely covered, at other times fog 
does not come on till nine or ten o’clock, 
and then, after remaining some time, dis- 
perses. We consider the Tornado season 
as now over, and have had very little 
high wind this month, but to-day, since 
noon, the wind has risen so much, that I 
have shut all the doors in the house but 
one, and if that was shut, I should want a 
lamp or candle by which to write. This 
is really a Tornado, though accompanied 
with but little thunder, but the wind is 
very strong, and the rain falls fast. In 
the middle of the rainy season we had not 
any heat, that, to me felt more than 
pleasant, nor any of that relaxing effect 
which is often experienced from the 
heat of the dry season, so that here, as in 
England, there are some things to enjoy 
as well as some to suffer in every season. 


State of the Native School in Charlotte. 


“The school-house is detached from 
our dwelling, and on the opposite side 
of the yard, but near enough for me to 
speak to the children at the door from our 

iazza, and as they have no clock or 
watch, I have to give the signal of a bell, 
when they should sit down to write or 
work, when they should rise to read, and 
when break up the school. 

__ * My time is very fully occupied ; and 
I wish to give attention to the teachers 
and monitors by having them here apart, 
in two classes to instruct, one of teachers 
and one of monitors; I try to do a little 
when I can, and feel great interest in it. 

* Thave felt very little difficulty with 
regard to the training of my dear flock of 
liberated African children, yet had I the 
constant care of them out of school, the 
ome would, I doubt not, have been 


elt. 
“ The girls first received are very in- 
N. S. NO, 91. 
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teresting subjects for instruction, a few 
in’ particular, whom I have selected as 
monitors, and teach them a little in my 
own room, or in the Piazza apart from the 
rest. It is deeply interesting to find that 
they now receive many things which I 
tell them in easy English from Scripture 
history, and some important truths in 
Scripture sentences, which they repeat 
with me to keep up their attention. I 
have had, since writing last, very comfort- 
ing evidence of the advancement of my 
children in their school instruction, and I 
am anxious to complete for them, as soon 
as I can, all that I have had in prospect 
in undertaking this charge. Our first or 
highest scholars read very nicely several 
of the Scripture card lessons, both from 
the very large and smaller type; they 
can read, I think, the whole of the large, 
and several of the smaller, and can write 
their lessons on slates, either from the 
printed sheets or from dictation. 

‘¢ The children repeat, every morning 
before school commences, the simple yet 
expressive lines of A. Gilbert’s hymn, 
‘Lord I would own thy tender care,’ 

the whole hymn) in one voice, this they 

o quite well, and have nearly learned 
several others in the way of repeating 
after a monitor, until they can repeat it 
alone. We have some children with very 
fine countenances, at least so they appear 
to me, affectionate, intelligent, and sus- 
ceptible of improvement. 

“Every day they hear some simple 
and impressive passages of Scripture 
read, and sometimes they answer a few 
questions upon what they have heard; 
lam very glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity which this school gives me, to try 
a simple and practical plan of instruction 
in teaching to read, and write, and 
think; I should much like to see the 
same plan acted upon in a school in Eng- 
land or Ireland, where the lan e of 
the lessons is the native lan e of the 
pupils. Iam now prepared to give to 
these children some farther opportunities 
than they have yet had, for learning to 
know the meaning of what they read, 
through their own native words. 


Appeal for more Labourers in Africa. 


* | cannot even yet withhold the de- 
sire, that when divine wisdom and good- 
ness shall put it into the hearts of any of 
the sincere disciples of our Lord, tocome 
to Africa, to the help of the people, 
whether for a longer or a shorter time, 
that attraction may not be repressed, 
either by themselves or by others. The 


Spirit of Him $ the multi- 
tudes, had me on them, because 
they fainted, and were se abroad, 
3 
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as sheep having no shepherd.’ That spirit 
is greatly needed in this land ; let it not 
be quenched by any cold and worldly 
considerations; what is life—what is cli- 
mate—when compared with service claim- 
ed towards immortal beings ? 

“‘O when we see the state of these 
poor children, and the lack of agents for 
their education, how can one but earnest- 
ly desire that more Christian labourers, 
both male and female, may be sent into 
this harvest, for truly ‘it is great, and the 
labourers very few.’ I cannot think that 
I do wrong in desiring an increase of 
labourers. I cannot say I will just fulfil 
what appears to be my own duty, and 
leave others without attempting to dis- 
turb their rest in more inviting scenes. I 
do not point out the duty of individuals, 
but yet see and deeply feel that more 
labourers are wanted here, and I long 
greatly to hear that many are willing to 
p° wherever divine wisdom be pleased to 
ead them, without regarding whether the 
path be rough or smooth, hazardous or 
easy, painful to nature, or inviting as to 
pleasurable feelings. Christ is all in all, 
strength to the weak, riches to the poor, 
and the soul's delighting consolation and 
rest, even to the solitary. Still I believe 
that to follow our b nt Red *s 
example in sending out labourers from 
among His disciples two and two, would 
be generally better than for one to stand 
alone in a state of so much variety of 
change and engagement as a missionary 
station. ‘ Pray ye the Lord of the har- 
vest that he will send forth more la- 
bourers into his harvest,’ and my heart is 
still bound to the belief that our heavenly 
Father would not have incited so much 
desire for the good of this land, if there 
were not a harvest to his eternal praise 
finally to be reaped here. 

** May my heart be directed to God, in 
the humble trust that He may be pleased 
tocarry on, by such agents as His provi- 
dence shall appoint to the work of Chris- 
tian instruction in the native languages 
of Africa, whatever may be in his own 
will and permission, as to the feeble and 
unworthy instrument, now attempting 
the very lowest rudiments of the work in 
this little African family, for little indeed 
even a family of fifty may seem, in com- 
parison of the very wide sphere through 
which this cause may be promoted ; and 
should my life not be much prolonged, 
and the desire of my heart not be per- 
mitted, during that little remaining span, 
I will yet hope that in other hands this 
th coalh dtiea A ‘is oh ot Africa’ 

r e native langu o rica 
may one day be pha aes ype carried 
forward in Eogiand, without omitting or 





contravening any good design to which 
duty may lead individuals to enter upon 
on the coast of Africa. 
Usefulness of the Wesleyan Missionaries. 
** A second missionary from the Wes- 
leyan Society, arrived here a few days 
since, to the great joy of his colleague, 
who has been alone more than twelve 
months ; one also, with his wife, came out 
at the same time to the Gambia, to take 
the place of the late estimable missionary, 
Richard Marshall. I am truly glad that 
a companion has arrived for the Mission- 
ary Keightly here; he was nearly over- 
powered with labour, and is now well, 
and cheerful, avd rejoicing in the com- 
fort of having society at home, and feel- 
ing much united to his fellow labourer. 
The Wesleyan Missionaries here, whom 
I have seen, have had the strength and 
consolation of unity and affection with 
one another, and have displayed before 
the people an example of humility and 
Christian devotedness, that has spoken 
in strong language to the hearts of ob- 
servers, even among those who walked 
not with them. They are about to com- 
mence a school in their chapel in Free 
Town, on first day afternoons, and have 
applied to me for lessons; the boards 
they give themselves from their own indi- 
vidual resources; there is no other Sab- 
bath school in Free Town, and they hope 
thus to provide for the instruction of the 
apprentices, as well as others, of various 
ages, who have not other opportunity for 
instruction: their predecessors had a first 
day school, but when only one was here, 
it could not be continued; they rejoice 
now in the thought of resuming it. The 
Wesleyans have six chapels in the colony, 
three stone and three grass houses.” 





GRATITUDE FOR THE REFORM BILL. 


To the Editors.—There are but few of 
your readers, [ apprehend, who will not 
agree with me in thinking, that the for- 
bearance and kindness of God towards 
our country of late, have been peculiarly 
great. 

Some months ago, when I entreated 
them, through the medium of one of 
your numbers, to observe religiously a 
day of humiliation and prayer, we were 
apparently in danger of being subjected 
to the two great scourges of pestilence 
and civil discord, How lightly has the 
former of these been felt; and from the 
latter, although we would not forget our 
constant dependance upon God, we do 
trust we are in less danger than ever, in 
consequence of that great measure of 
Reform, which has at length become law. 
Our gratitude to divine providence is 
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deepened both by observing the havoc 
which pestilence and civil war have lately 
made in France, and by remembering 
the circumstances of extreme peril into 
which the peace of our own country was 
brought a very few weeks ago. 

The people at large will manifest their 
joy by illuminations and feasts; but are 
there not some other more permanent and 
beneficial actions within our power, by 
which we may evince our gratitude to 
God, who has so wonderfully answered 
our prayers and interposed for our help? 
Let us look round our respective locali- 
ties, and consider in what way we can 
most effectually promote the best interests 
of our neighbours. Nothing is compar- 
able to instruction, moral and religious 
instruction ; and the larger the measure 
of civil liberty which a nation enjoys, the 
more important it becomes that the popu- 
lation should have their minds imbued 
with those principles of justice, truth, be- 
nevolence, and peace, which the Holy 
Scripturesinculcate. Is there a populous 
village, then, or a district of a town, 
where a place of worship is urgently re- 
quired? Let the Christians who live near 
that neglected spot unite in a benevolent 
confederation for the purpose of supplying 
the deficiency Or, is aschool,a Sabbath 
school, a_ British school, or an infant 
school, still more urgently needed, let 
neighbouring Christians resolve to supply 
the desideratum. Let an effort of un- 
common generosity be made, proportioned 
to the greatness of the occasion. Has 
such an occasion ever occurred in England 
since tle year 1688? Nay, the present 
is in one respect a more memorable occa- 
sion than was that * glorious revolution.” 
Is it not a new thing in the history of man- 
kind, for a government to reform itself, 
without external violence, or the sheddin 
of one drop of blood? Second causes, 
grant, may be stated to account for the 
wonderful event; but these causes will 
not diminish the gratitude of the pious 
man, knowing, as he does, how completely 
all events are under divine controul. 

Nor let any one attempt to abuse our 


grateful joy by reminding us of the uncer- - 


tainty of all human affairs. We know it; 
but we contend, that as God has most re- 
markably interposed to deliver us from 
twoimminent perils,and has apparently re- 
moved one of those perils farther from us 
than ever, it is our bounden duty loudly 
to praise him, and to show our gratitude 


by some special act of pious benefi 


dred pounds? And will our rich brethren 
gradge even a much larger grant, if it be 
necessary? How easily might God have 
rmitted events to occur which would 
ave taken from us, at astroke, half or 
the whole, not of our income only, but of 
our property! And if we and our fellow- 
Christians generally in Britain shall per- 
sist in allowing thousands of our neigh- 
bours to grow up in pagan ignorance, or 
in infidel error, God may still, in just re- 
tribution for our criminal negligence, 
allow ‘the floods of ungodly men” to 
break down our ramparts of iaw and jus- 
tice, strengthened though they now are 
by what we may fondly deem the im- 
moveable buttresses of constitutional re- 


form. 
June 11, 1832. J. B.S. G. 


DECREASE OF THE SLAVE POPULATION, 


The following summary is taken from 
Mr Buxton’s printed “ Statement of the 
Decrease of the Slave Population in th 
Sugar Colonies, drawn up from Official 
Returns.” 

Antigua Decreaseinll years 868 


Berbice . 9 «- 1844 
Demerara ** 12 ++ 12,637 
Grenada * 12 -- 2597 
Jamaica .* 12 -- 18,024 
Montserrat .* ll -- 131 
Nevis “* ll -- 192 
St. Christopher’s -- 10 -- 100 
St. Lucia “* 13 1942 
St. Vincent's .* 10 «- 1248 
Tobago “* 10 -- 2803 
Tortola * 10 .- 143 
Trinidad +. 13 «Ce - 6168 





Decrease in the above 13 colonies, 
the average being 11 1-13 years 48,097 
Mauritius, decrease in 103 years 10,767 


58 864 
Deduct, Increase in the two follow- 
ing colonies, viz. 
Dominica, in 9 years 1k 
Barbadoes, in 12 ditto 5966 
5977 








Total decrease in the slave popula- 
tion in the Sugar Colonies, on an 
average of 11 years - 52,877 





Surely these official returns supply the 
place of athousand other arguments Sla- 
very must be a murderous system, of such 
a waste of human life could not be occa- 





Shall those of us, who spend from one 
hundred to one thousand pounds a year 
on ourselves and families, grudge on such 
an occasion a donation of one, or two, or 
five, or ten, or tweuty, or fifty, or a hun- 





INCREASE OF MINISTERS IN THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. 

It is with sincere pleasure that we ex- 

tract from the New York Observer the 

3m 2 
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following summary of the Comparative 
number of the Clergy of that State, in 1819 
and 1832, as it exhibits a very extraor- 
dinary increase in the short period of 
thirteen years. 
1819 - 1832 
Presbyterians and Con. 
gregationalists, - - } S35 - 40 


Episcopalians, - - - 83 - 143 
Baptists, - - - 139 - 810 
Reformed Dutch, - - 105 - 98 
Methodists, - - - 90 - 357 
Lutherans, - 2 - 16 - 13 
Other denominations, not? = __ 89 


enumerated in 1819, - § 








Total--716 - 1470 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE DISSENTERS’ 
SCHOOL, MILL HILL. 


The 24th Annual Day of this invaluable 
Institution, was held on Wednesday the 
27th of June. 

The company began to assemble at an 
early hour, and strolled through the beau- 
tiful grounds, enjoying the lovely pros- 
pect by which they are snrrounded, un- 
til eleven o’clock. when the bell called 
them to assemble in the chapel ; amongst 
whom, we observed, Messrs. J. Burnet, 
J. Blackburn, G. Clayton, W. Chapman, 
W. Ellis, J. Gunn, J. Hughes, C. 8. 
Stewart of the United States, A. Tid- 
man, J. Yockney, and a large number 
of our respected Missionaries. 

The Rev. Wm. Clayton the Chaplain, 
read the Scriptures, and the Rev. Mr. 
Elliot of Devizes, offered prayer. The 
Rev. Joseph Berry occupied the chair 
till the arrival of Sir J. Key, Bart. the 
Lord Mayor, who presided during the 
recitations of the Greek, Latin, French, 
and English speeches, by twenty-three of 
the pupils. 

Prizes were then distributed, and his 
Lordship had the pleasure of seeing his 
own son Mr, J. S. Key, receive a hand- 
some volume asa prize for English com- 

tion. Official duties requiring Sir J. 
to return to London, he expressed, 
before he left the chair, not only the plea- 
sure he had felt on the occasion, but also 
his sincere gratitude to the Directors and 
Tutors of Institution, for the care 
A had taken of their pupils; and he 
could not, as a Christian parent, withhold 
his best thanks for their attention to the 
religious and moral education of their pu- 
pils, without which, he felt that all their 
other attainments would lose half their 
value. 
TheRev. Dr.J. P. Smith then distributed 
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the other prizes, accompanied with those 
affectionate and instructive remarks, for 
which he is always distinguished on those 
interesting occasions 

The Rey. Joseph Hughes, M.A. de- 
livered a short Address, and concluded 
the business of the day with prayer. 

A very numerous company of ladies 
and gentlemen (about 400) then sat down 
in the spacious hall of the Institution, to 
acold collation, E. Edwards, Esq in the 
chair. The assembly was briefly addres- 
sed by the Rev. Messrs. W. Clayton, H. 
L. Berry, J. Burnet, G. Clayton, and 
A. Tidman. After which, they adjourned 
to the gardens, and tea being served, they 
slowly retired, taking with them many 
of the interesting youths who are pupils 
in the establishment. 

The congratulations were numerous 
and heartfelt on the very auspicious state 
of the school, and it was unanimously 
acknowledged to have been the most in- 
teresting public day that has been seen 
at Mill Hill for many years. 


PARLIAMENTARY RETURN OF CHURCH 
RATES. 


Mr. John Wilks, the member for Bos- 
ton, moved in the last Parliament, for a 
Statement of the Monies paid for Church 
Rates, &c. and how expended, which 
has been recently laid on the table of the 
House of Commons, and is now printed 
for the use of members, under the title of 
“Abstract of Returns,showing the amount 
of Monies received and expended by 
the Churchwardens and Chapelwardens, 
from Easter, 1830, to Easter, 1831.’ 
It contains the accounts from 41 Coun- 
ties in England and Wales, each county 
is classed by itself. To give the respective 
amounts under their different heads, is 
for general purposes unnecessary; the 
totals, however, are important, and are 
therefore classed together in the follow- 
ing table, as a species of account cur- 
rent, by which it may be seen the amuunt 
that has been received—the sources from 
which it came, and the manner in which 
it has been expended :— 








Receipts from 
Church Rates --------- £446,247 12 0 
Estates, &c. -+-+++++++ 51,919 1 0 
Mortuary, or Burial Fees 18,216 0 0 
Poor Rates ---++--++-+ - 41,489 17 0 
Pews and Sittings ------ 39,382 12 0 
Any other source ------- 66,559 16 0 

Total. ----- £663,814 18 0 




















Tw OS & ae 
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Pa ts for 
Repairs of Churches, &c.£248,125 16 0 
Organs, Bells, &c.---+-- 41,710 15 0 
Books, Wine, &c.-+++--- 46,337 19 0 
Salaries to Clerks, Sex- 
toms, &C. «+--+ e++s 126,185 17 0 
Any other purpose * ---- 183,521 2 2 








£645,883 9 0 








OBITUARY NOTICR OF THE REVEREND 
GEORGE BURDER. 

Most of our readers have learned that 
the above venerable man terminated his 
labours, and entered on bis eternal rest, 
on Tuesday, the 29th of May, in the 80th 
year of his age. His funeral tvok place 
at Bunhill Fields burial-ground on ‘Tues- 
day, June 5, which was attended by 
a numerous company of ministers and 
other directors of the Missionary Society 
and a large body of church members and 
private friends, who accompanied his sor- 
rowing family to the grave. ‘The previous 
service was conducted in the City Road 
Chapel, which was kindly lent for the oc- 
casion, 

The Rev. C. Morris commenced the 
funeral service by reading the Scriptures. 
The Rev. Dr. Winter prayed, and, after 
singing, delivered the address, which was 
characterized by the Doctor’s accustomed 
neat and judicious method; the Rev. 
George Collison offered prayer at the 

ve. The funeral sermon was preach- 
ed on the following Lord’s day morning, 
at Fetter Lane, by the Rev. Dr. Fletcher, 
from Jude, 2ist verse, and, from the pub- 
lished report of that service, we extract 
the following biographical particulars. 

The Rev. Georce Burper was born 
in London, on the 5th of June,1752 ; and, 
by a remarkable and memorable coinci- 
dence, the day of his burial was the 
eightieth anniversary of his birth. His 
excellent father, Mr. Henry Burder, 
was for many year a much-respected 
member and deacon of the church, Fetter 
Lane, His son, George, was sent at the 

e of about ten years to a grammar- 
school, where he applied himself with 
diligence to classical studies. On his 
birth-day, when only ten years of age, 





* The payments contained in this co- 
lumn are principally on account of Visi- 
tations, Fees, and of Travelling and other 
expenses attendant thereon. 

. B. No balance is struck,which how- 
ever amounts to £17,931. 9s. nor is an 
account given of former balances. It is 
true the order did not require it, and 
the parties concerned are not disposed to 
supply more information on such subjects 
than they are compelled to do. 


his father urged him very affectionatel 
and seriously, to begin in earnest tu see 
the great salvation. The father of our 
friend had indeed to rejoice that he had 
not laboured or prayed in vain; for ina 
retrospect of that event (when he was 
just ten years of age) which he made long 
afterwards, the following reflections were 
found in his own writing :— Then, 1 
trust sincerely and earnestly, and, as 
well as [ can recollect, for the first time, 
I poured out my soul to God, beseeching 
him to give me an interest in Christ, 
and desiring above all things to be found 
in him.” 

Having at an early age displayed a par- 
tiality for drawing, he was placed with 
an eminent engraver, and afterwards be- 
came a student in the Royal Academy at 
Somerset House. As he advanced to- 
wards maturity, he frequently heard with 
deep interest the preaching of the illus- 
trious Whitefield, and the excellent Ro- 
maine. ‘lo use his own words, he be- 
came fond of that sort of preaching 
which was commonly termed metho- 
dism ; ‘* my judgment,” he says, ‘* was 
before informed; but I found it neces- 
sary that my heart should be affected.” 

At the age of twenty-one he entered 
on business, and the prospect of success 
which speedily opened before him was 
highly encouraging ; but secular pursuits 
were not accordant with his feelings and 
his wishes. He saw at that period much 
in the state of the country generally, and 
even of the church of Christ of his 
own denomination particularly, to excite 
anxiety for the moral and spiritual in- 
terests of men. Some of the descendants 
of the venerable nonconformists had de- 
clined from the faith and simplicity of 
their ancestors; and the erthodoxy of 
others was in too many instances cold, 
formal, and unproductive. A society 
existed at this time, not unlike the 
Home Missionary Society of our time 
as to its immediate objects and plans ; 
and with this institution he became in- 
timately connected, and afterwards ma- 
terially promoted its interests. Intent 
on doing good, he seized on all opportu- 
nities of promoting the best interests of 
those to whom he had access. 

We now = the period when he 
became a public advocate of the name 
which he had long honoured and loved, 
About the age of twenty-four he took a 
journey into Shropshire, and spent some 
time there on his father’s estates. By 
the persuasion of a friend he was induced 
to preach the gospel of Christ at the 
house of one his father’s tenants, in 
teference to which occasion the followin 
memorandum was found: ‘1 was mu 
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assisted, and had far more boldness and 
liberty than I expected. The people 
were all attention; some wept much, 
and many were greatly moved. O Jesus, 
friend of sinners, make it useful: make 
me so happy as to hear of some turned to 
thee!” ‘Thus, in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, and without any direct and 
formal preparation, he became a preacher 
of the gospel. But though no academic 
sanction had been conferred on him, he 
was neither ignorant nor unlettered: he 
had been a diligent student, though not 
at college; and his habits were those of 
constant, uniform, and systematical ap- 
plication. His future course proved that, 
whatever was the immediate source of 
his knowledge, he was an able minister 
of the New Testament, and well-in- 
structed into the kingdom of God. On 
the evening of the Sahbath that followed 
his first exertions, finding that the house 
where he had preached in the morning 
could not contain the people, he took his 
station under the shadow of an oak tree 
and delivered on that spot with youthful 
ardour his testimony for God. Not far 
from that very spot, many vears after- 
wards, he had the honour of opening a 
chapel he had himself erected for the 
worship of God, and a school for the in- 
struction of the young: and thus there 
were delightful and plarestiog pledges 
of the brightness and success of his path. 
The first time he preached in London 
was for bis friend Mr. Clayton, who was 
then engaged in connexion with the Coun- 
tess of Hunting/on’s Society ; an’ he also 
preached repeatedly for the late Mr, 
Crowle, at that time living in London, 
Such engagements became a virtual 
pledge that he should do greater things, 
and enter on a more extended and per- 
manent sphere of labour. At this period 
he felt a difficulty, and no small diffi- 
culty, as to the course he should pursue. 
He had observed much of the power 
of religion amidst the Calvinistic Metho- 
dists, and some of the evangelical clergy- 
men of the Established Church; and, had 
not difficulties pressed upon his con- 
science, and rendered it impossible to 
conform to the national: hierarchy, his 
views of the most inviting sphere of use- 
fulness, might have induced him to enter 
within its pale. Long afterwards, how- 
ever, he recorded his entire satisfaction 
in the choice he had made of pursuing 
his ministry among Congregational Dis- 
senters. In about a year afterwards he 
began te preach, and accepted an invita- 
tion to settle in the ministry, at Lancas- 
ter; and at Lancaster, where he conti- 
nued six years, be was most honoured of 
God. In that county his entrance at 
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Lancashire,his itinerating labours in that 
sphere, and the revival of religion in 
various parts connected with his taithful 
and energetic ministrations, are well re- 
membered. In an interesting memorial 
found among his papers is a reference to 
this: ‘¢I was about six years at Lancas- 
ter, where 1 hope my ministry was 
blessed to the conversion of souls, and 
the edification of the church. But, 
though hearers were added, our number 
was not increased: the sea-service of 
that town, and the removal of members 
to other parts, was a constant drawback ; 
but my usefulness was, to a considerable 
extent, by itinerating ;” and he has re- 
corded various places which he systema- 
tically visited. In many places chapels 
were erected ; in many of them now there 
are churches of the living God, to the 
praise and glory of his grace. He says, 
** The six years spent at Lancaster were 
perhaps some of the most useful of my 
ife, and the most laborious, for [ preach- 
ed some years two hundred and fifty 
times, rode somewhere about two thou- 
sand five hundred, or two thousand six 
hundred miles; and yet, amidst no small 
infirmities, and manifold weaknesses, 
God enabled me to persevere.” 

A wider sphere of labour, and one more 
adapted to the powers and energies of his 
mind, was presented to him in the popu- 
lous city of Coventry; and there our 
esteemed and lamented friend continued 
nearly twenty years. Of this period he 
remarks, ‘* I humbly trust God gave 
many seals to my ministry, who, by his 
grace, I hope will be the crown of my 
rejoicing in-the day of the Lord Jesus.” 
It was during his residence in Coventry, 
and while engaged in the arduous duty 
of his pastoral and itinerating labours, 
that he published the first volume of his 
“ Village Sermons,” a work which he 
afterwards extended to eight volumes, 
all of which are marked by his characte- 
ristic qualities—eminent simplicity, di- 
rectness of adaptation to one end, and 
that end continually usefulness. The 
** Village Sermons” are a publication 
that will never be forgotten; and they 
deserve the immortality they will most 
assuredly obtain. Evangelic in senti- 
ment, pervaded by a rich tone of practi- 
eal piety, pre-eminently lucid in their 
style, their method and their object 
marked by a calm dignity and an unaf- 
fected plainness as remote from vulgarity 
as from display, and free from every 
thing polemic and controversial, and yet 
always maintaining the great truths of 
the common salvation—they have at- 
tained an extent of circulation altogether 
unparalleled in the histury of sermons, 
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They have gone through numerous and 
large editions ; have been widely circu- 
lated in America; are translated into 
various continental languages; have been 
read in schools, villages, and chapels, 
in various parts of the country; bave 
been the means of introducing the yos- 
pel even into parish churches ; thousands 
and tens of thousands have been benefited 
by them where the name of their vene- 
rated author has been unknown ; nume- 
rous and most encouraging have been 
the instances of conversion by their 
means; and some are now preaching the 
gospel within the Established Church, 
and without it, who, by reading the 
* Village Sermons,” were turned from 
darkness to light. Had our Friend writ- 
ten only this work, his name would for 
ever be embalmed in the grateful re- 
membrance of the Christian church, 

After he came to London, he entered 
on the duties of his office as gratuitous 
Secretary to the London Missionary So- 
ciety ; in this department he continued 
till age and infirmities rendered him in- 
capable of discharging them. Here the 
same quality of activity, diligence, sim- 

le devotedness to his work, were uni- 
ormly evinced. Other institutions 
shared his labours; and he is indeed to 
be considered the father of the Religious 
Tract Society, and contributed more 
largely than any other individual to its 
valuable and important publications. 

We find on his leaving Coventry, that 
he felt, as every man mustfeel on pay ha 
an important station of labour, no sma 
measure of anxiety. On the decease of 
the Rev. J. Eyre, of Homerton, in the 
year 1803, he was solicited and elected 
to be his successor in the London Mis- 
sionary Society He received an unani- 
mous invitation at that time, to become 
the pastor of the church at Fetter Lane ; 
‘*I ventured (he says) to accept these 
appointments, I trust, with a sincere de- 
sire tq glorify God, and edify his church, 
humbly hoping that the Great Head of 
the church would supply my old friends 
at Coventry with a faithful pastor. It: 
cost him much to burst asunder the 
strong and tender ties which had, for 
nearly twenty years, united him to that 
church, which ad been built up by his 
zealous and successful labours—an at- 
tachment cherished and expressed by all 
classes of his hearers ; and the unfeigned 
respect with which he was regarded by 
the inhabitants of that city, was such as 
to render the separation unusually pain- 
ful, It was sustained, however, on his 
part, by an undoubted conviction of duty, 
though he never ceased to feel an affec- 
tion for his former charge. 
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After being for ten years actively and 
usefully employed in his engagements in 
London, he thus wrote in one of his pri- 
vate memorandums : ‘* When a traveller 
gets near his journey’s end, he notices 
every hour of time, and observes every 
mile-stone which he passes: so, when a 
man reaches the age of sixty-one, it is 
h‘gh time to consider what progress he 
has made. and how near he is to his home. 
I hope I am not insensible to these 
things. Ihave great cause to admire the 
goodness of God, in continuing me so 
great a degree of bealth, greater than at 
any former period of my life. I am in- 
clined to think the Lord has granted 
me this favour that I may more fully de- 
vote myself to his work, who, (blessed be 
his name) is my constant trust. I think 
myself highly favoured in being per- 
mitted, not only to preach his gospel with 
success and acceptance, but to enga 
daily in promoting his cause among the 
heathen. ‘Io God, alone, be all the 
glory. As to myself, L wish to work 
while it is day, and to watch while 1 
work, that I may be found ready for 
death and heaven, whenever the Lord 
may call me.”’ 

Fourteen years afterwards, in the year 
1827, his age and infirmities compelled 
him to resign his office as Foreign Secre- 
tary to the London Missionary Society. 
On the 18th June, 1826, he thus writes: 
‘It is fifty years since I preached my 
first sermon, and this day 1 a preach- 
ed to my people, at Fetter Lane, from 
the same text; ‘the Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me.’ &c. Isaiah Ixi. 1. ‘This 
(he says, with his accustomed simplicity) 
isa day of humiliation tome. Enter not 
into judgment with thy servant, O Lord, 
Accept my very imperfect services 
through Jesus Christ, through whom 
alone I can hope for acceptance. And 
this must be a day of thanksgiving. 
Half a century have 1 been spared to 
serve my Master, in his sanctuary, while 
multitudes of younger ministers have 
finished their course. I suppose 1 may 
have preached nearly ten thousand ser- 
mons ; and, blessed be God, some of the 
seed has been productive. To God be 
all the glory for ever !” 

By the great goodness of God, be was 
enabled to preach with ease and energy 
once every Lord’s day; this, however, 
being the full extent practicable, at such 
an elvenced period of life, it afforded him 
great satisfaction to receive the aid of the 
Rev. Caleb Morris, who was associated 
with him in the pastoral charge; towards 
whom he ever cherished the feelings of 
fraternal affection, and from whom he 
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uniformly received every demonstration 
of respect and affectionate attachment. 

The following touching reflections are 
extracted from the last paper found in his 
writing ; it was written on his birth-day, 
June 5, 1829. ‘* Seven years ago, when 
1 concluded my seventieth year, I called 
my family together, prayed with them, 
gave them some advice, and read a paper, 
which I committed to their care. Of 
the domestic circle which then sur- 
rounded me, no less than four are gone 
to the grave before me. My dear wife ; 
my two daughters; my dear duughter- 
in-law, the beloved wife of my son 
Henry—all gone! I, who am older than 
any of them, still spared! I complete 
this day, my seventy-seventh year. A 
few days since I visited the spot where 
the mortal remains of the above are depo- 
sited, and in which soon this frail body of 
mine must be laid up. Oh, that with 
them I may have a joyful resurrection to 
eternal life! The disorder in my face, 
of ten years standing, continues gradu- 
ally, though slowly, to increase, and with 
increasing pain, which I endeavour, daily, 
to bear with patience. My chief com- 
plaint is the weakness of my frame.” 

His sight, which had been gradually 
failing, at length was entirely lost; yet 
even this total failure did not induce 
him to discontinue his beloved engage- 
ment, in preaching the gospel of his 
Lord and Saviour. In this he was gra- 
ciously enabled to persevere even up to 
the first Sabbath in March last ; and that 
last day of his officiating in this sanctuary 
will not be forgotten. During the pe- 
riod of his blindness, his preaching had 
been peculiarly marked by the power, 
and the rich unction, which distinguished 
him; and his characteristic simplicity 
and faithfulness were still evinced 
in his preparation for pulpit labours ; 
but on this occasion there was a peculiar 
pathos, both in the topic and in the 
manner of delivery. The subject was 
** the man of sorrows” His own per- 
sonal sufferings were not forgotten, while 
he directed his hearers to the sufferings 
of his Lord; and if the afflictions of the 
servant abounded, so, also, did his con- 
solation; and if he suffered for his Lord 
on earth, he is now glorified together 
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with him. Departed saint! the days of 
thy mourning are ended. 

For the last two months his strength 
continued rapidly to decline; he was 
soon fatigued with the slightest effort at 
conversation. His mind was, bowever, 
preserved in the possession of peace and 

tience; he frequently intimated that 
fe was favoured with peace, though un- 
der much pain and infirmity ; he was 
** looking for the mercy of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’” The closing scene was one of 
great debility and exhaustion, but it was 
a scene of peace. Within a few hours of 
his departure, he added his emphatical 
and feeling ‘«* Amen,” to a few petitions 
offered by one of his sons; and at length, 
surrounded by his attached and beloved 
family, gently and serenely he yielded 
into the hands of Him that redeemed 
him by his blood, and so he entered into 
the joy of his Lord, 

RECENT DEATH. 

Died after an illness of a few days, on 
the 10th of June, at her residence, Pen- 
tonville, in the 37th year of her age, 
Martha Ann, the beloved wife of Henry 
Parker, Esq. of Gray’s Inn, and one of 
the deacons of the church of Christ, as- 
sembling at Claremont Chapel, Penton- 
ville, This estimable Christian lady 
enjoyed, in her last hours, the consola- 
tions of that religion which she had la- 
boured to promote amongst the poor of 
her neighbourhood, as a Visitor of the 
Christian Instruction Society, and Trea- 
surer to the Dorcas Society. 

After having expressed her unshaken 
trust in the aon, she said, ‘ Lord 
Jesus receive my spirit,” and almost 
immediately afterwaids expired. 

Her unexpected removal naturally ex- 
cited a powerful sensation throughout 
the church, of which she was one of the 
first and most beloved members. 

NOTICE. 

The Annual Meeting of the friends and 
supporters of the Newport Pagnel Evan- 
gelical Institution, for the Education of 
young men for the Christian Ministry 
residing in London and its vicinity, will 
be held at the Rev. J. Dean’s Meeting- 
house, Aldermanbury Postern, on Wed- 
nesday Evening, the 11th July. The 
Chair to be taken at Six o’Clock. 
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Several articles of intelligence are necessarily deferred until our next. 








